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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The wedding of Prince Arthur of Connaught and the 
Duchess of Fife was stately and beautiful. At the same 
time it was marked in all that relates to show and 
pageants by a fine restraint which appeals to every- 
one whose taste and feeling are sure. There was the 
right homely touch too at the close, when the King 
and Queen saw off the bride and bridegroom. Prince 
Arthur is of an excellent English type, a rare worker 
—as our Royal Family know—and a hard-bitten fox- 
hunter. 


Driving from the Chapel Royal in an open carriage 
was an act of courtesy towards the people who had 
waited so long. It has always been the royal way in 
England frankly to recognise that the English people 
love to look upon their princes. But the exposure to 
public view of the royal presents is more than courtesy. 
The Prince has at a single stroke pleased the people and 
helped on the fund for the miners of Senghenydd Pit. 
This happy alliance of good feeling and good sense is 
thoroughly English. 


A general election, compromise, or civil war—these 
are the three ways. The Government have definitely 
refused the first, and they flirt with the second only to 
avoid the third. But they must now go further and 
make clear their intentions to be strictly honourable. 
They must finish with the Redmond mésalliance and 
show their willingness and ability to come to terms 
without him. One would think the prospect of freedom 
regained would in itself be sufficient allurement. 


Mr. Redmond says “‘ full steam ahead’’. Mr. 
Churchill says ‘‘ go astern’’; Mr. Lloyd George con- 
soles the passengers by inviting them to keep their eyes 


fixed on the land; Mr. Asquith stays below and says 
nothing. Meanwhile what of the ship? Is it to wait 
for a fair tide of ‘‘ good will’’ or is it to drive dead 
on to the Ulster breakwater? Mr. Churchill, who may 
by this time be expected to have learnt somewhat of 
the sea, has given most hope to those who desire to 
avoid shipwreck—and he told us he was acting under 
orders. It is time the captain came up and confirmed 
them. 


Mr. Redmond, of course, is compelled to speak as 
he did. He heads a mutinous band who would hang 
him if he hesitated; he must go on or go out. His 
face may be saved only by an agreed compromise to 
which he is no party, settled by English Liberals and 
Conservatives. He can yield to the greater force. If 
he rejects any such arrangement, he is a worse rebel 
than ever he has proclaimed Sir Edward Carson, who 
has refused a settlement ’’ reached by only one— 
and that the smaller—of the two English parties. 


Unionists will note with some amusement the com- 
plaint of the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’ that when the 
idea of conciliation was favourably received on the 
Unionist side, some effort was not made to “‘ keep the 
Ulster movement within bounds’’. The moment for 
damping down the preparations of Ulster is hardly 
propitious, when the whole Radical Press is busily 
explaining that Mr. Churchill’s peace has been rejected, 
not by Ulster, but by the Cabinet of which he is a 
member. For Ulster to back down, or for English 
Unionists to advise her to do so, would certainly help 
the Government out of the pit it has dug; but in vain 
is the net spread! If there had been no revolt in Ulster 
there would have been no suggestion even of further 
verbal guarantees. And if Ulster were to back down 
now we should at once be told again that the whole 
thing had been bluff. 


The same fallacy underlies Sir West Ridge- 
way’s complaint that ‘‘instead of constitutional 
agitation Sir Edward Carson has appealed to 
violence ’’. What would constitutional agitation have 
done to move the Government? The history of the 
Parliament Act is sufficient answer. Constitutional 
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agitation implies that ‘‘ minorities must suffer ’’—it 
is Mr. Birrell’s own doctrine. Only when the Cabinet 
runs its head against real resistance does it understand 
that there are exceptions to ‘‘ Obiter Dicta’’. Con- 
stitutional government is a substitute for government 
by force, but it does not mean that force has departed 
from the earth. 


‘ 


As we said last week, the ‘‘ gallant and galloping ”’ 
Mr. F. E. Smith, in Mr. Churchill’s phrase, has not re- 
jected Mr. Churchill’s offer at Dundee. Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Smith have both been gallopers ahead of 
the main armies, and have done good service. Mr. 
Goulding is not behind in his desire for settlement by 
consent, and not one voice has been raised against 
Mr. Churchill’s plea in either of the great parties. Even 
Mr. Devlin was mild when he spoke on Wednesday 
night. It is true that he spoke to an English Radical 
audience. 


The baser Radical Press meanwhile is a firebrand. 
But the Radical Press is often thrown over-by the 
leaders of the party. There was no £1 a week for 
agricultural labourers in Mr. Lloyd George’s speech, 
as the ‘‘ Daily News’’ predicted, and the Ulster 
volunteers are not yet Territorials, as it suggested in 
an expansive moment. Little attention need be paid 
to the Radical Press. 


There was an ignorant or unwise man mentioned 
in Elia’s ‘‘ Table Talk’? of whom Lamb said, ‘I 
advised him to take some advice on the subject’’. 
That is what his friends might well advise the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to take. After all the pains 
which the spies of Mr. Acland’s land inquiry have 
been at to creep in at back doors and pry into private 
matters, the Chancellor of the Exchequer remains as 
ignorant as ever about the land. His speech at Bedford 
was full of amazing blunders. 


When he talks about waste land for sport and 
pleasure he forgets or does not know that tens of 
thousands of acres of corn land all over England went 
out of farming years ago simply and solely because 
it was utterly impossible to grow wheat at a profit. 
Has he no private secretaries or clerks who can show 
him the elementary figures and facts about corn grow- 
ing and corn prices in the ’eighties and ’nineties? Does 
he not know that good wheat in English markets sank 
to under twenty shillings a quarter? Has he ever 
heard of 1879 as the start of a ruinous farming period? 
Has he the vaguest conception of the price at which 
corn can be grown at a profit? 


The writer of this note could show Mr. Lloyd George 
thousands of acres in one part of England—not a 
singular district by any means—which fell out of farm- 
ing in the ’eighties and early ’nineties because it was 
impossible to farm them at a profit; and much of that 
land is still growing couch grass and rabbits be- 
cause even now owners and farmers dare not take it 
in hand again though prices are better; they dare not 
take it because they fear that at any time the Chan- 
cellor may do something to ruin them. 


It is not pheasants or partridges that are keeping 
the land waste in many places—it is the utter distrust 
which this Government inspires in nearly all men 
engaged in farming. This is a truth which Unionist 
speakers and local papers cannot insist on too often 
or too much. It is just the kind of truth, too, that 
appeals with force to the village worker. 


When we recall Professor James Stuart, who died 
this week at Norwich, and remember him as about the 
most ‘‘ advanced Radical ’’ of a parliamentary time not 
long ago, we may wonder—‘‘ What will an advanced 
Radical be like a hundred years, say even fifty years, 
hence?’’ Professor Stuart beyond question was—poli- 
tically—a somewhat sinister figure to the view of most 
moderate people whilst his star twinkled and he repre- 
sented Hoxton. He certainly did appear to stand for 
things revolutionary and for a policy of ‘ rushing 


down’’. But nowadays a Professor Stuart might seem 
positively tame. Probably he would be severely criti- 
cised by ‘‘advanced’’ Labour members as a sort of 
Whig or reactionary Conservative. 


What might not Mr. Larkin say of him?—NMr. Larkin, 
who presents us with a picture of Mr. Philip Snowden, 
M.P., for example, as a kind of prosperous or repressive 
member of the middle class, dead against the claims of 
Labour! Where is it all, one may idly but not unnatur- 
ally wonder, to end? Will the Mr. Larkins of to-day 
appear Whigs or reactionary Conservatives to the 
advanced ultra-Syndicalists or ultra-Socialists of fifty 
or a hundred years hence? Will they seem pale in- 
effectual ghosts of mimic Labour leaders? Fancy at 
our present rate of progress—or what is called pro- 
gress—the up-to-date mob orator of the year 2013! 
Perhaps, however, by then there will be no capital to 
speak of left, and next to no labour. 


Turkey and Greece are now formally discussing their 
differences. Of these, the question of the Greek 
islands in the North A®gean is really important. No 
Greek Government could surrender Chios or Mytilene, 
and remain in office for a day. On the other hand, 
with war-fever running high in Constantinople, Chios 


| and Mytilene are clearly regarded as quite necessarily 


a part of Asiatic Turkey. While the Turkish emis- 
saries go on a mission of peace to Athens, the Turkish 
newspapers are full of Greek atrocities. These atroci- 
ties are a sort of diplomacy-gauge in Constantinople. 
They were Bulgarian atrocities when the Turks first 


thought of getting back Adrianople. Now they are 


Greek atrocities, Bulgaria being a worthy friend and 
a possible ally. 


President Wilson’s refusal to recognise President 
Huerta’s Government is an act of craft, or an act 
of folly. President Huerta’s offence is that he in- 
herits the tradition of President Diaz. Mexico cannot 
be governed in strict parliamentary fashion. Mexico 
requires a Dictator, not a President. It is true that 
President Huerta’s way of securing his election was 
the way of a man who has as little respect for the 
ceremonies of popular government, and as little 
patience with popular assemblies, as Cromwell had, or 
Napoleon, or Sulla. But in Mexico to-day only the 
strong and unscrupulous can turn anarchy away. The 
friends of Mexico will support President Huerta so 
long as he can control the army and enforce the law. 


Meantime President Wilson talks of the ‘‘ sanction 
with which the law surrounds the ballot’’. This is 
pure nonsense where fifty different languages—mainly 
Indian—are spoken, and where only a fraction of the 
electors can read or write. If President Wilson is 
sincere in talking about the ‘‘ will of the people’’ in 
Mexico, his belief in popular government has, to say 
the least, outrun his good sense. Possibly he is not 
sincere. America is waiting for an opportunity to 
intervene in Mexico. That there should be no recog- 
nised Government there is America’s advantage. We 
trust that the Powers of Europe will welcome any 
strong Government in Mexico that appears careless 
of its particular form. If President Huerta stands not 
upon the order of his rule, but rules, he is Mexico’s 
President by right. 


The by-election at Chateauguay is a fine victory for 
the Conservatives of Canada. It is important for us 
as showing that Mr. Borden’s naval policy will carry 
the country when it comes to a general appeal. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier spoke three times for the Liberal candi- 
date, and made of the campaign an invitation to the 
electors to choose between his own “‘ national ’’ policy 
for Canada and Mr. Borden’s Imperial views. This is 
the first time Chateauguay has returned a Conservative 
since the Confederation, the average Liberal majority 
being about 


That Sir Rufus Isaacs should this week be named for 
the vacant seat of Lord Chief Justice is a public 
misfortune. A matter of taste, the Radical canvassers 
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would urge; but taste is not a vague but a very definite 
thing. Certainly the public taste is very definitely 
against appointing to the highest judicial office any 
public man whom scandal has ever so delicately 
touched. It is beside the point to urge that the Bar 
does not disapprove of Sir Rufus. This is more than 
a professional affair among barristers. Sir Rufus’ 
legal attainments, his popularity with the Bar, his 
innocence of corrupt intention—these are not the point. 
In the Marconi speculations Sir Rufus Isaacs put him- 
self into a position which, to say the least, revealed 
him as lacking in the qualities of a ‘‘ lion under the 
throne’’. It is a hard case; but hard cases make 
bad law. 


Lord Justice Hamilton has fulfilled his destiny. He 
is to be one of the two additional Lords of Appeal 
created under the Act passed last session. As we 
suggested a fortnight ago, Lord Justice Hamilton is 
much better qualified for this position than for the 
Chief Justiceship; though it must be confessed there 
is some mystery in his extremely rapid promotion. 
These two Lords of Appeal are intended to strengthen 
the House of Lords as the Appeal Court of the United 
Kingdom, and the Privy Council as the Appeal Court 
of the Dominions beyond. The other Lord of Appeal 
is Lord Dunedin—Graham Murray, Lord Advocate in 
the Unionist Government of 1895. 


Lord Dunedin was a very effective Lord Advoca*> 
for Scotland in the House of Commons. But he was 
not spared by three or four of the tough and earnest 
Scottish Radicals who made him sit up late during 
debates on the Estimates. One of these M.P.s was 
wont to sit just behind Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man on Scottish evenings in the House. He was very 
voluble and addressed himself with energy to the crown 
and back of his leader’s head, so much indeed that his 
leader expressed mildly one day to a sympathiser tht 
desire to be ensconced under an umbrella. 


Mr. Ure in turn takes Lord Dunedin’s place. His 
old-age pension at any rate is secure. It is singular 
that he should leave politics just when he is having to 
explain away a misstatement he has slipped into some- 
how about the Labour party and its pledges. Of 
course, it is quite easy to explain that it is perfectly 
consistent for Mr.-Ure to end up Lord Strathclyde— 
purely a legal title and necessity and so forth. It always 
is quite easy to account for accidents of the kind. But 
somehow one cannot help half suspecting men who are 
always talking of and grieving about the poor, and yet 
obviously out for the good things, the fat things, of 
life. It is well, doubtless, to champion the poor, and it 
is well to praise the poor. Yet the two courses do 
not go well together. We recall a line or two by 
George Herbert, that true saint and_ beautiful 
character— 

‘‘Perhaps great places and Thy praise 
Do not so well agree.’’ 


Even in the Law Courts Mr. Ure could not keep 
clear of his well-known platform style; and he has 
addressed Judges as if they were a public meeting. 
At the close of one of his orations Lord Fraser re- 
marked ‘‘ Mere rhetoric, Mr. Ure, mere rhetoric’’. 
He is a sad declension from Lord Inglis, Lord Kinross, 
and Lord Dunedin. Lord Justice Phillimore’s appoint- 
ment to the Court of Appeal is rather due to the lack 
of any Judge of marked distinction. He is a Liberal 
too; and it is exactly the same difficulty about the 
Lord Chief Justice if Lord Justice Hamilton and Sir 
Rufus Isaacs are both barred. He will be better in 
the Appeal Court, however, than trying prisoners, for 
which he was quite unsuited. As the Courts are badly 
in arrears, a Judge ought to be appointed in his place; 
but this requires parliamentary sanction, and probably 
the vacancy will not be filled. 


The Dublin masters seem now to know that the 


they are responsible for the misery of this wretched 
struggle. They have allowed Mr. Larkin to say, truly, 
that they have never yielded to the men except under 
force, and that on past occasions force, and only force, 
has ever persuaded them that they were in the wrong. 
Why will the masters of industry not more often meet 
their men half-way—yield with grace before it has 
become necessary to yield? Why will they so often 
only submit at the end of a bludgeon? Were they 
more often far-seeing enough to remedy a real griev- 
ance before it was presented they would be able all the 
lg strongly to resist the agitator with imaginary 
ills. 


The Dublin masters in resisting Mr. Larkin’s sympa- 
thetic conspiracy have with them the support of all 
thinking people, employers and employed. But they 
cannot afford to bluster. Their record is not good 
enough for that. We are glad their answer to Sir 
George Askwith’s report is reasonable and moderate. 
They claim only what any disinterested employer would 
claim on their behalf—that contracts shall be respected 
and the doctrine of tainted labour shall be heard no 
more. Their refusal to allow their men to belong to 
the Irish Transport Workers’ Union they explain pre- 
cisely as we explained it a week ago. The Dublin 
masters have no objection to trade unions, or to collec- 
tive bargains. But while the Irish Transport Workers 
behave like a conspiracy, they will make no terms with 
them. 


The Dublin masters make a proposal definite and 
fair. Let the Irish Transport Workers be reorganised, 
with officers approved by an impartial authority. 
Then the masters will recognise them as a legitimate 
trade union. The masters have now made it clear 
that they attack the Transport Workers not as a trade 
union, but as Mr. Larkin’s obedient regiment under 
Mr. Larkin’s published device of ‘‘ To Hell with Con- 
tracts’’. We wait now for the men to be equally 
reasonable. So long as they stand by Mr. Larkin 
and continue in his ways, no good can come of any 
conference. There may be a compromise between the 
masters and the men. There cannot be a compromise 
between the masters and Mr. Larkin. Between the 
extreme parties it is still a contest between starvation 
and bankruptcy. 


The ‘‘ Volturno’”’ disaster is unforgettable. The 
huddled mass of terrified emigrants—the world’s 
flotsam and jetsam—between fire and water, holds the 
imagination. Ten ships surrounded the burning 
vessel. It was as though some ghastly regatta were 
taking place, and for many hours their proximity must 
have added to the torture of the situation. The 
‘* Carmania ’’ was manceuvred within a hundred feet, 
but she might have been as many miles away for all 
the good she could do. No line could hold, no small 
boat could live in those angry seas. The impotent 
presence of all these ships must have seemed a mockery 
to those on the blistering deck of the ‘* Volturno”’. 


Boat after boat was launched with terrible results, 
and it was only after long hours of waiting that the 
scas moderated and the work of rescue could begin. The 
‘* Narragansett ’’ arrived and poured tons of oil upon 
the water, and afterwards the rescue was swift and 
sure. All those who had remained on the burning 
ship were saved. Only those perished who had trusted 
themselves to the small boats or had thrown themselves 
into the sea. 


The practical value of wireless telegraphy has once 
more been shown. Without it there can be no doubt that 
all the 657 human beings on board the ‘‘ Volturno”’ 
must have perished. The moral of the ‘‘ Volturno”’ 
is that all vessels should as a matter of course be 
equipped with wireless telegraphy. There were 
small boats in plenty apparently, but they were worse 
than useless. They were but death-traps for those 
who embarked. The question arises as to whether 


English public expects them to be reasonable. Partly 


rafts might not be more suitable than boats for saving 
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life in bad weather. Some of the chief Atlantic lines 
attach great importance to rafts besides, and not instead 
of, boats. 


It is a terrible thought that on an average some 
four miners are killed daily, and every week hundreds 
are brought up crushed and mutilated. But it seems 
to require some appalling disaster like this of the 
Senghenydd Pit, with its hundreds of victims, to bring 
home the facts. Is it possible to reduce the number of 
accidents in mines? For many years the public con- 
science has been alert—wakened as it is from time to 
time by disasters like this at Senghenydd Pit. Already 
the question of safeguards has been taken out of the 
hands of the mine-owners. There is Government in- 
spection and there are Mining Acts, so that, when 
disasters occur, the public bears an equal responsibility 
with those who are interested in keeping down 
expenses. If all is not done that should be done, the 
public, equally with the mine-owners, is responsible. 


The work of the rescuers was as usual splendid. In 
smoke helmets and weird-looking costumes they fought 
the flames hour after hour. ‘‘ What was it like?” a 
bystander asked one of them. ‘‘ It was like a living 
hell; it was like a street of fire.’’ 


The inquiry into the Liverpool railway accident 
opened yesterday, and the evidence was very disquiet- 
ing. It is said that someone in one of the rear coaches 
of the first train pulled the communication cord. It 
happened that another train had been allowed to pass 
into the same section, and was rushing down upon the 
first. 
between a signalman responsible for the section in which 
the accident occurred and his boy at the telephone. 
The signalman confessed his error yesterday; but he 
pleaded that it was impossible for him to work the box 
single-handed in the way required by the regulations, 
and that he had asked in vain for an assistant. 
is indeed serious. 


What is a week-end ~The railway companies 
have decided views. They are like the father who 
cuffed his small son for crying. ‘I’ve brought you 
out to enjoy yourself, and hang it, you shall enjoy your- 
self.’’ Similarly the railway companies having carried 
you to Brighton or to Margate on a Friday at a special 
rate, insist on your remaining there over Saturday on 
pain of incurring their severe displeasure in terms of 
excess fare. What possible difference it can make to 
a railway company if you return on Saturday or wait 
until Sunday or Monday nobody has yet been able to 
fathom. This question has already been tested in the 
Courts where it was ruled by the Registrar of the City 
of London that a man is not bound to read the con- 
ditions printed upon a railway ticket. What if the man 
be unable to read? He made out a plausible case, but 
the Company has appealed. Judge Lumley Smith 
suggests another trial; and says that meantime the 
Company can in their general policy refuse to take any 
notice of the Registrar’s decision. 


The Cavendish Club, it seems, prospers and con- 
tinues. We are glad to hear it will shortly make an 
appeal to the English provinces. The Cavendish Club 
is a club which exists to bring home to educated 
Englishmen the disgrace of being a political or a social 
mugwump. Too many young men who go through 
the public schools and Universities settle down to 
business in provincial cities, and ever after forswear 
the life of their time. They stand aside from political 
and social service, thinking that all such things are 
dull, and leave the work of local, municipal, or 
national government to men who are their inferiors in 
brains and character. The Cavendish Club is trying to 
wake these people up. It will be disastrous for England 
if, as in America, educated people take to avoiding poli- 
tics. Our young men should be very plainly advised 
that contempt for English public life is not necessarily 
proof of a superior mind. 


THE ARTFUL DODGER. 


NE of Mirabeau’s youthful admirers left a won- 

drous picture of his first meeting with the great 

man of the mob. We see Mirabeau, towards the close 

of their talk, putting his hand patronisingly on the 

shoulder of the youth—who, writing about it years 
after, exclaims, ‘‘ I can still feel that claw of fire !’’ 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer has a claw too, 
which he raises when he wants the rabble to shout, but 
it is scarcely a claw of fire. Moreover, one or two of 
its talons do not seem—judging by his opening speech 
at Bedford—to be quite so long as they were: they 
may have been cut by the Marconi affair, or perhaps 
at the advice of some humaner colleague who thinks it 
not nice for a Cabinet Minister to wear his nails so 
long. Mr. Masterman says he inspires passionate hate 
or passionate love. Well, at least he need not exactly 
inspire any of us just now with passionate fear. We 
have been given a week to look over and think about 
his land speech at Bedford, and the impression it leaves 
on us is one not of power, but essentially of artfulness. 
He is abundantly clever—there is no denying it. Per- 
haps he is the cleverest man on his side—though this 
may be disputed. But it seems to end at cleverness. 
He wants the bones and thews of the larger men. 

Set him, for example, beside Cobbett, a land re- 
former, and at once he appears a mannikin. 

In his speech at Bedford, as we expected, he had 
not a single working reform to propose. It is as we 
thought—he sets out to ‘‘ burst ’’ a land system, but 
has no plan, no real suggestion even, for building one. 


| He drops part of the Limehouse manner for the occa- 
It seems there had been a misunderstanding | 


sion, it is true, and instead of abusing the landowners 
professes to see in them people not worse than the 
ordinary run. Yet he sets out by utterly misrepresent- 
ing their attitude towards their property and towards 
those who work under or for them. The whole speech 


| is compact of misrepresentation, artful and ignorant, 


This | 


but the art and the ignorance are so blended that we 
cannot often tell which exactly is at work. We may 
take a point or two for example—but we cannot be sure 
whether they illustrate chiefly his ignorance or chiefly 


| his artfulness. 


Thus he assumes the landowners have come round in 
a body to the view that they had better get out of 
land, as it is a risky business, and go in for a great 
purchase scheme—by which they will secure far above 
the true market price. This is why they want State- 
aided purchase and ownership! This, forsooth, is why 
the Tory party is talking of small holdings and of small 
holdings that are to be owned, not merely hired ! Could 
anything be falser? Could there be a grosser travesty 
of the plain and moderate Unionist plan of settling on 
the land—here and there throughout the country where 
suitable—a number of smaller freeholders ? 

The report of Mr. Lloyd George’s secret land inquiry, 
out this week, also touches on the question of small 
holdings. We shrewdly suspect that the word has in 
effect gone forth among the Government wirepullers 
and vote-catchers—‘‘ Do not say too much against the 
proposal that the small-holders shall own rather than 
merely hire—it may damage the Radical party; for 
there is a good deal of attraction in this plan of the 
Conservatives ’’. So that, notably in its ‘‘ Summary of 
conclusions ’’, which is meant for all the newspapers, 
absolutely not a word is ventured against the Con- 
servative plan of ownership—though a few months ago 
Radical papers were vowing that the villagers only 
wanted to hire the land from the county councils—on 
no account would they care to own it! 

Yet, on the other hand, neither the secret land repor- 
ters—Mr,. Acland and his colleagues—nor Mr. Lloyd 
George ventures to declare for ownership. Why? 
Because the Socialists would instantly attack them 
savagely. What a set of intriguers and tricksters! We 
admit that when we turn to ‘‘ Chapter III. Small Hold- 
ings’’, in the Summary of the secret land inquiry’s 
report, and note the cunning omission of all reference 
to ownership, we grow hot with anger. The 
meanest liars, not the biggest, are not those who tell a 
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brazen lie outright, but those who cunningly suppress 
a vital truth that may hurt them. 

Will Mr. Lloyd George boldly say outright at the 
land meetings he addresses henceforth—‘‘ I and my 
party are against the villagers owning land’’? If he 
does, we will eat humble pie in this matter—we will 
admit that on this question after all he is a straight 
man. Only he must speak straight and outright; and 
not wriggle with the words. But probably there is not 
the least chance of our getting a slice of that pie which 
is said to be good at times for us all. 

Mr. Lloyd George dare not tell the villagers that 
they are not to have land under his plan. He dare 
not come out with a plain ‘‘No’’, for fear of the 
villagers; and he dare not come out with a plain 
““Yes’’, for fear of the Socialists. 

Now let us turn to another question in the Bedford 
speeches on which stress is also laid in the Land Report. 
We mean the “question of game. (The report, by the 
way, in this, as in all other questions, is less wicked- 
seeming than the speech. It is full of poison meant for 
the landowner, but the poison is not so clear to detect ; 
indeed, it is spread so cleverly, we must say, that many 
will not suspect it at all—trust the secret land reporters 
not to put down strychnine as a keeper does for a 
crow !) 

Mr. Lloyd George may know a great deal about 
golf, but he seems to know very little about game. Not 
long ago he accused landowners of sacrificing the good 
of the country to partridges. These wicked, selfish, 
idle, rich Tories who keep barren, unprofitable forests 
that they may have good sport partridge shooting ! 
But he was soon told that partridges happen not to 
fit in with barren forests, but with good farming. He 
had put his money on the wrong bird. Hence he 
dropped the partridge. Mr. Harcourt is to be allowed 
his partridge-shoot at least in peace. Now instead it 
is the pheasants—the pheasants of, alas ! among others 
Lord Cowdray at Cowdray and at Paddockhurst and 
of Lord Pirrie at Lea Park. They have been eating 
up whole fieldsful of not corn, not buckwheat, and not 
ants’ eggs, but of mangel-wurzels! | Mr. Lloyd George 
defends himself in the ‘* Times ”’ with figures, and offers 
to tell Colonel Lockwood a true story of hungry phea- 
sants who pecked at twenty tons! But the talk about 
pheasants eating mangel-wurzels by fieldsful is trash. 
It would be as truthful to say the pheasants ate the 
peaches or the pines. 

This is a trifling slip, Mr. Lloyd George’s friends 
will hastily assure us—it is making too much out of 
a mere flower of speech, out of a sort of poetic or plat- 
form licence. But it is nothing of the kind. The 
pheasant and the field of mangel-wurzels is a perfect 
illustration of the whole method of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. 

He has done the same thing again and again. He 
does it more or less in every fighting speech he makes 
outside the House of Commons. It illustrates very 
likely his ignorance of the whole business he is talking 
about—yes, but it illustrates to our mind still better 
his artfulness. What is it to him that he has been 
caught out over a partridge or a pheasant? What is 
it to him that Captain Pretyman will not allow these 
phantom pheasants of his more than an odd peck or 
two at a mangel-wurzel during a drought, and that 
the Natural History Museum will scarcely grant them 
so much as that? Do not let us for a moment imagine 
him abashed or humiliated. He knows well that the 
thing has served his ends. It has been immensely 
effective on the platform—and that is what he went 
on the platform to be. We can see him not frowning 
with anger but chuckling with glee when he reads the 
ridicule and sees the cartoons about his experiences 
with the pheasants and partridges. The complete artful 
dodger in politics ! 

Remote as the Chancellor of the Exchequer is from 
Mirabeau, is he less remote from the character his 
Keltic friends discover in him? They are very fond 
of representing him as a kind of grown-up edition of 
the boy of Athol in Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Excursion”’. He, 
when he goes to Carnarvon, lives up to this reputation 


by poetic speeches full of images drawn from peasant 
life, and the forests and the wild hills. He imposes, 
we dare say, on himself during these orations. A few 
years ago he made a speech that seemed to gush out 
of the fountains of the soul, in which he described the 
villagers of his youth gathering snap-wood in the 
forests, and the rising storms, and so forth; and he 
imposed on a great number of folk. But to-day it really 
will not do. This legend has been spoilt. Boys of 
Athol do not grow up into complete artful dodgers. 

Nor do not grow up to take City tips coming from 
contractors and ‘‘ punt’’ and ‘‘carry over’’ and the 
rest of it. 

We have noted more than once a disposition in 
certain of our Radical or Socialist correspondents lately 
to belittle political consistency ; they would have it that 
it does not signify whether a man practises the right 
doctrine provided he preaches it: that Socialists in 
doctrine may be individualists in practice; and also— 
we suppose—that newest Radicals in doctrine may be 
oldest Tories in practice! But even if—a thing we do 
not for a second admit—political consistency is no 
matter, poetical consistency may still be respected ; and 
we cannot reconcile these two characters—the Keltic 
visionary, the dreamer of the wild mountains, the 
simple herdsman’s youth; and the buyer and seller of 
company shares on the Stock Exchange. The line must 
be drawn somewhere, though Mr. Masterman may liken 
his chief to St. Paul: we shall draw it at least at the 
boy of Athol. 


KICK OR CONFERENCE. 


M R. REDMOND has rejected Mr. Churchill’s offer 

of peace with a kick. He will have nothing but 
the whole Bill and the whole of Ireland as his bargain ; 
he has paid for it by steady support of a minority 
Government, and the Government which he has kept 
must deliver the goods or take the consequences. As 
an exercise in logic the thing is simplicity itself. 

But politics, and above all, British politics, are some- 
thing more than exercises in logic. Mr. Redmond 
may have nothing to say to compromise ; it is conceiv- 
able that compromise may have nothing to say to him. 
He holds his power exactly so long as the Government 
prefer his support to a conference with the Opposition ; 
the moment they desire a settlement by consent, Mr. 
Redmond, for all his seventy followers, becomes of less 
consequence than even the invertebrate Labour Party. 
Like the statesmen of Constantinople, he may trade 
on the divisions of the greater Powers as a rule, but 
once they agree his power is gone. 

The Irish leader has helped to clear the issue. He 
insists that Ulster must be included in the Bill, and 
he revives that stale discredited argument that a nation 
cannot be divided. (What kind of nation is that, one 
may ask, in which one province would rather fight the 
other three than sit in the same Parliament?) But if he 
will not have Home Rule without Ulster—which means 
Home Rule without civil war, there are others who 
will. Mr. Churchill has made it clear that he was 
speaking for the Cabinet when he made his appeal for 
settlement by consent last week, and not all the dis- 
avowals of his party Press will undo the good effect 
of his speech. Mr. F. E. Smith, as we expected, has 
gone some way to welcome the First Lord’s suggestion 
on behalf of the Unionist party. Mr. Goulding has 
spoken still more emphatically in favour of a settlement 
which would give Home Rule to the three southern 
provinces and exclude Ulster from the Bill. And Mr. 
Goulding is not usually considered a weakling in the 
Unionist ranks, or one who is too ready to talk com- 
promise when battle may be had. His tacit approval 
of a settlement by consent is significant of the general 
Unionist desire to put party aside in face of the graver 
issue ahead. 

The Opposition have made themselves clear; it is 
for the Government to decide, and the three Cabinet 
Councils which have been held during the week seem 
to indicate an awakening to the position in Ireland, 
since Mr. Lloyd George’s misfire at Bedford would 
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hardly require to be debated at such length. We may 
take it that Ulster is the main question before the 
Cabinet, and we shall disregard the rumours that they 
have decided against Mr. Churchill’s policy until those 
sinister reports prove true. If there is again an emer- 
gence of the determination to pass the Bill ‘* without 
the alteration of a comma’”’, disaster lies ahead: but 
until Mr. Asquith has delivered his annual address to 
his constituents next week we shall still assume that 
the Government will prefer peace with honour, above 
a bare victory and ruin. 

As to the manner in which the thing is done, that 
is of small importance so long as the thing is done. 
Some of the smaller Radical fry of politics are saying 
that a conference is possible if the Opposition sue for 
it to the Government, but that the Government cannot 
ask the Opposition for a conference, and would rather 
go straight on with the Bill than ask the Opposition. 
That is the sheer madness of party, the spirit that 
ranks some petty piece of strategy above the safety 
of the country. Sensible men will have no patience 
with such stupidity, but will welcome a settlement from 
whatever quarter it is suggested. Has it weakened 
the Government that Mr. Churchill appealed for such a 
settlement? Did it strengthen the Government that Mr. 
McKenna adopted the same petty attitude over the 
Welsh Church Bill, and tried to make a point of his 
own grudging generosity when he was compelled to 
do less injustice than he had intended to some miserable 
Welsh curate? That kind of temper may be applauded 
among the McKennas of politics, but the man whose 
mind works in that manner writes himself down a 
third-rater. If the issue depends on calculations of 
that sort, we may as well prepare for civil war at once ; 
but we shall not too hastily assume that the Prime 
Minister will show himself a smaller man than his First 
Lord. Mr. Churchill made no such minor calculations 
with the major end in view, and his speech at Dundee 
rendered all such calculations as to the need of the first 
advances coming from the other side superfluous. 

As to the lines on which a settlement is possible, 
they remain clear and definite, despite the well-meant 
contributions of federalists and others to the discussion 
during the week. Federalism is an excellent device, 
it has proved signally successful in averting strife in 
some countries, and it may yet play its part in the 
shaping of the future of the United Kingdom, but it is 
very slightly concerned in the existing crisis, and its 
share in quelling the immediate passions in Ireland 
must be small. What the three Nationalist provinces 
want is not federalism, but Home Rule. What Ulster 
wants is not federalism but the retention of her place 
in the Imperial Parliament. And what England wants 
at the moment is not a discussion of the relative advan- 
tages of Canadian or Australian Federation, or even 
a baker’s dozen of inferior provincial Parliaments of 
her own, but an avoidance of civil war. A conference 
between the parties may conceivably discuss federalism 
as a piece of future statecraft, and it may amend the 
Home Rule Bill so that the path to federalism shall be 
rendered more and not less easy by the passage of 
Home Rule; but its real business will remain, not 
federalism, but the security of this realm against civil 
strife. 

To the conference, therefore, we return as the only 
possible solution, nor can we understand the objection 
put forward in the ‘‘ Westminster Gazette’’ that the 
only conference between the parties must take place on 
the floor of the House of Commons. To say so is to 
desire not peace, but war; for a conference in the 
House is not a conference but a party fight, and it is 
just because that fight has been fought and has only 
aggravated the position that men of goodwill are 
looking for another method. It is absurd even for 
the strict constitutionalist to object to extra-parliamen- 
tary conferences as unconstitutional; conference and 
compromise, the twin gods of British politics, have 
been invoked before when ordinary methods failed. An 
understanding between the parties is only possible 
when the leaders confer, and they cannot confer openly 


by question and answer on the floor of the House with 
any hope of success. Public debate means party 
debate, and party debate means sooner or later a party 
fight. It is enough that the settlement should be 
agreed upon between the leaders, and ratified by the 
House of Commons. When terms of peace are being 
discussed, it is the generals, and not the privates, who 
confer together. 

In any case this matter will not wait till Parliament 
reassembles. Between August and October the posi- 
tion in Ulster has developed from the serious to the 
critical ; by February it may have got past settlement, 
if it is left until the new session and the third passage 
of the Home Rule Bill through the House. Ulster is 
not waiting on Mr. Asquith’s convenience, nor is it 
greatly concerned with the Cabinet’s peace of mind. 
And the country as a whole, whether it sympathises 
with Ulster or not, will have no patience with a Govern- 
ment which sees the rocks ahead and drifts straight 
towards them. Mr. Churchill’s plea for settlement 
still holds the field; it is for Mr. Asquith—unless he 
prefers Mr. Redmond and civil war—to give it effect. 


SIR RUFUS ISAACS AS CHIEF. 


* is now certain that Lord Alverstone is resigning. 

It is a pity both for the loss Lord Alverstone him- 
self is to the Bench and the country and because we 
must understand that Sir Rufus Isaacs is to be given 
the post. We could have understood the Government 
offering it to him pro forma in order that he might 
save his face by a sort of convenient nolo episcopari. 
It is almost incredible that he should be offered 
such a post seriously and that he should be seriously 
intending to accept it. Whatever view may be held 
about Sir Rufus’ share in the Marconi transactions, he 
came out of them a very undesirable candidate for 
the office of Lord Chief Justice. Call it his fault 
or his misfortune, no Government has the right to 
raise to the Bench any nominee who is_ en- 
veloped in the dense atmosphere of suspicion in 
which Sir Rufus has lived for months. Moreover, the 
inference from this proposition is that Sir Rufus 
Isaacs himself, if he properly realised his position, 
would not allow himself to be appointed. If he does 
he will add another proof to that already furnished by 
the Marconi affair that he is not sensitive to questions 
of public propriety and honour. He will confirm the 
widespread belief that he is too keen on his personal 
advancement and shuts his eyes to every other con- 
sideration. He cannot do anything more creditable to 
himself just now than to decline the honour. If the 
Government have any reason to believe that he would 
not refuse the post if it were offered to him, then the 
whole fault must be transferred to the Government. If 
Sir Rufus is so constituted that he cares to clutch at 
dignity, even though it should be soiled, there is a 
solemn responsibility on the Government to see that 
he does not get the chance. 

A Lord Chief Justice who, while Attorney-General, 
mixed himself up with speculative finance as Sir Rufus 
Isaacs has would always be under suspicion. City 
financial cases generally come before the Chief Justice. 
With Sir Rufus Isaacs’ reputation for knowledge of 
company matters he would have been popular under 
happier circumstances. He would now never try a 
case without, rightly or wrongly, his perfect disin- 
terestedness being doubted by plaintiff or defendant 
or the public. We should probably have letters ex- 
plaining why a British judge could not be expected to 
be impartial. 

Once upon a famous occasion Lord Russell of 
Killowen lectured severely a Lord Mayor of London 
in the King’s Bench Court on the commercial corrup- 
tion of the City. Suppose Sir Rufus Isaacs is on the 
Bench in November when the Lord Mayor again visits 
that Court. Will it be possible for him to take such 
a topic for an address to be delivered by the head of 
the Judicial Bench? He would never dare to open 
his mouth about anything that raised questions of 
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propriety, delicacy, tact, hardly even of ordinary dis- 
cretion, remembering how open he is to attack for his 
own conduct in the Marconi business. Is that the 
sort of life the Lord Chief Justice should pass on the 
Bench, his Court and himself always open to suspicion, 
to satire, to irony, to jeering, and scandal? Legal 
appointments, too, are largely made on the advice 
of the Lord Chief Justice. When the Lord Chan- 
cellor is an Equity man, as Lord Haldane is, Common 
Law judgeships, appointments to magistracies in 
London and elsewhere must be largely dispensed on 
the Chief Justice’s advice. How important it is then 
that there should not be any possibility of the Lord 
Chief Justice being suspected, on the strength of any- 
thing in his own record, of any underhand, secret, or 
dubious transactions ! 

There is nothing to counterbalance these evils. The 
professional claim, if it is made, that Sir Rufus Isaacs 
should be appointed because he is Attorney-General, 
without any regard to far more important social and 
political interests, cannot be seriously maintained. If 
Sir Rufus Isaacs had won personal and professional 
and parliamentary distinction far higher than he has 
in fact, they would not justify his appointment with his 
undoubtedly tarnished reputation. A Mansfield or a 
Cockburn could not struggle against the fate which 
Sir Rufus has brought on himself. But Sir Rufus 
is nothing of the sort. Neither in culture nor any 
kind of ability has he proved himself above the level 
of the ordinary clever nisi prius lawyer. In Parlia- 
ment he has not had the highest kind of success which 
even lawyers may win in the House of Commons. His 
success has been quite inconspicuous in politics, and it 
is probably his inexperience that led to his faux pas 
in the Marconi transactions. Apart from all the 
objections against him on this ground there is no reason 
to believe that he would fill the Chief Justiceship with 
any particular distinction. But this mediocrity is after 
all of secondary account, though we expect the Lond 
Chief Justice to be distinguished and irreproachable. 
If not distinguished we may at least claim that he 
should be irreproachable, and this unfortunately Sir 
Rufus is not. 


CORFIELD AND THE COWARDS. 


” OMBLESS, with no memorial over them”’ lie 
the bodies of Richard Corfield and—a touch that 
thrills—of his two personal servants, found dead beside 
him. Meantime Mr. Harcourt and his officials have 
decorously agreed upon a form of censure to be pub- 
licly printed. Happily the censure has raised a storm. 
It has recoiled upon its authors; and we are glad. 
Even had Corfield been bitterly to blame for rashness 
and incompetence, there would still be something re- 
pulsive in cold, Blue-book terms of censure put upon 
a gallant leader and a dead man. Reading of Cor- 
field’s fight with the dervishes ; of his thirty-seven dead 
beside ten times thirty-seven of the enemy ; of honours, 
like the honours of Richard Grenville, easily lving with 
the technically beaten; of all risks resolutely met, save 
the risk of lowering the English name among friendly 
tribesmen whom the English name is still supposed 
to protect from murder and outrage—reading of these 
things, even in scrappy extracts from the official re- 
port, it was quite impossible that the imagination 
should not be stirred by Corfield’s heroism, and re- 
pelled by the frigid, pragmatical account of them by 
gentlemen in England now abed. The man scarce 
confesses that his blood flows who is not at a glance 
struck with the contrast between one who was called 
upon to act and to decide in the whiff and wind of 
murder and rapine, rapidly measuring things that 
for him were real and present, and the official valuers 
who came after him, men who measured the position 
at their ease, duly furnished with official references and 
pigeon-holes, and a serviceable array of official clichés 
concerning “‘ ill-advised and disastrous ’’ actions. 
This contrast could not fail, in itself, to be utterly 
repulsive. Repulsion was our immediate sensation on 
reading the first newspaper extracts from the Somali- 


land Blue-book ; and we uttered this feeling a fortnight 
ago. We uttered it even more strongly a week ago 
after soldiers and frontier-men who personally know 
the conditions in Somaliland had come to the defence 
of Corfield’s memory in the ‘‘ Morning Post’’. It is 
now clear, after a careful examination of the Somali- 
land Blue-book from cover to cover, that more remains 
to be done in this affair than merely to record an 
impression that the official treatment of Corfield’s 
heroic death was tactless and icily unimaginative. 

We are not sure that the Somaliland Blue-book is 
not craftily disingenuous to the point of scandal. 

We must for a moment look at the position in which 
Corfield was placed at Burao; how and why he came 
to be there; to what extent he was bound by his in- 
structions ; and what these instructions actually were. 

Somaliland has been named a British Protectorate. 
The name implies that England is pledged, partly on 
account of services rendered in the past, to protect 
the friendly tribes of Somaliland against the Mullah 
and from one another. But in 1909 the present Govern= 
ment decided that we could no longer afford to fulfil 
this unwritten pledge. The British forces were with- 
drawn from the interior. The friendly tribesmen 
were left to meet their enemy, and the enemy of this 
country, as best they could, and to kill one another 
when it occurred to them to do so. Within twelve 
months one-third of the male inhabitants of Somaliland 
were exterminated. The official comment mildly ran 
that this was ‘‘ profoundly unsatisfactory ’’; but the 
law-breaker was left to infer that his name was too 
terrible in our ears to be resisted. Very soon even our 
footing upon the coast at Berbera was insecure. 

At this point Richard Corfield was called from 
Nigeria. He was asked if he would take charge at 
Berbera of a Camel Corps and undertake to police the 
district immediately upon the coast. Let us realise 
what this job precisely was. Corfield was being 
invited, with one other Englishman, to take charge of 
150 native riders, inferior at that time in discipline and 
morale to the armed hordes he would oppose. These 
hordes were fearless and continuously aggressive. 
They had already decided that the English power did 
not count in Somaliland. Corfield had neither numbers 
nor prestige. The authorities neglected to provide him 
with the numbers and forbade him to restore the 
prestige. But Corfield accepted the position. 

Corfield protected Berbera so well that the authori- 
ties afterwards decided he should move the King’s 
Peace inland—as far as Burao. The Commissioner 
hoped, even, that Corfield would soon be able ‘‘ to 
devote attention to Hargeisa ’’, almost a policy of adven- 
ture. Corfield was now, with official consent, vir- 
tually made responsible for keeping the peace near 
Burao; and it was understood that he should at his 
own discretion engage the tribesmen in battle when 
and if they came into his district with fire and sword. 
There was no doubt whatever about this discretion to 
engage. In May 1913 Corfield at Burao was officially 
commended for ‘‘ excellent work’’. This excellent 
work had included a successful attack of the Camelry 
upon raiders in December of the previous year, in which 
the lives and properties of many “* friendlies ’’ had been 
saved. 

Three months after Corfield had been praised for this 
‘excellent work ’’, news arrived in Burao that the 
Mullah was coming down with 2000 rifles. The situa- 
tion was discussed; and it was officially decided that 
a ‘‘strong reconnaissance’’ should be sent out. 
This strong reconnaissance, under Corfield, estab- 
lished itself across the path of the dervishes. The 
fight that followed, in which Corfield fell at an early 
hour, is officially described as a disaster. Corfield’s 
little troop fought for hours unbroken, numbers fifteen 
to one; and, retreating in good order, left ten to one 
of the enemy dead upon the field. This, precisely, is 
the disaster for whick Corfield was accountable—the 
battle of Dul Madoba. Our own view of this disaster 
is that nothing could so effectively have restored the 
honour of the British name in a country where, to 
quote the officials, there had been a “serious and 
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steady diminution of the authority and prestige of the 
Government ’’. 

We hope Corfield’s position at Dul Madoba is now 
clear. He had advanced into the interior of Somali- 
land with official sanction. He had been officially com- 
mended for successful military action against the 
tribes. It was officially recognised that only from 
Burao could any sort of order among the friendly 
tribes be assured. He had been given to understand 
from the first that his job would require him to read 
intelligently between the lines of his authority. He 
had virtually been commended for doing so. All this 
must clearly have been in his mind when he engaged 
the dervishes at Dul Madoba. 

We come now to the official side of this affair. The 
retreat, after Corfield’s death, from Burao is described 
as ‘‘politically disastrous’’. But this retreat (with 
which Corfield had nothing to do) is only disastrous in 
that it lowers British prestige and makes it impossible 
jo protect the friendly tribes. Then why is Corfield 
censured for taking the only possible way of asserting 
the prestige and of protecting the tribes? Would 
it have been more agreeable to the official mind if 
Corfield had huddled into Burao, and looked quietly on 
while the dervishes massacred the friendlies and in- 
sulted the British flag? Where was the prestige or 
practical advantage of the Camelry staying at Burao 
as spectators of massacre and outrage and a living 
token of England’s refusal to take the field? 

What was the attitude of the Colonial Office? Re- 
member that Corfield was at Burao with official sanc- 
tion; that the Colonial Office knew he was there, and 
had made no objections. This was before Dul Madoba. 
After Dul Madoba Mr. Harcourt was asked in the 
House of Commons: ‘‘ Can the Right Hon. gentleman 
explain why the Camel Corps came to be so many miles 
from the coast?’’ Mr. Harcourt answered: ‘‘ No, 
Sir. I cannot’’. This, to say the least, requires ex- 
plaining. Before Dul Madoba Corfield was at Burao 
with the Government’s approval. After Dul Madoba 
the Government cannot explain why Corfield was there. 

If Parliament were sitting this would have to be 
pressed home in full debate. It looks not unlike a tacit 
conspiracy to censure a dead man and to make of him a 
political scapegoat. There is more in this affair than a 
mere error of taste. So much appears from the official 
Blue-book itself, which is little more than a carefully 
edited Government disclaimer of responsibility. The 
censure of Corfield at Dul Madoba is one of those 
political manceuvres which help to strengthen the 
popular feeling that politics are on the whole a dis- 
creditable employment. De mortuis nil nisi malum is 
too often the way of cowardly politicians with men like 
Richard Corfield. 


SENSATION AND KINEMA. 


T has been a festival week for Shiva the Destroyer. 
Every morning the newspapers have been moved 
to a fresh eruption of headlines over some new tale of 
horror. First came the long-drawn-out agony of the 
emigrant ship ‘* Volturno”’, burning in mid-Atlantic 
and sending out desperate appeals for aid through her 
wireless apparatus. Next, in South Wales, came a 
still crueller stamp of destiny’s foot, blotting out human 
life as carelessly as a man’s tread extinguishes the 
little republic of an ant-hill. The carnage of the Sen- 
ghenydd explosion is hideous; it seems likely to rank 
as the worst disaster in the sinister record of the 
British coalfields. Lastly—it may be hoped—we have a 
railway collision which, coming on the heels of 
Aisgill and the rest, tends to raise uncomfortable doubts 
as to the vaunted safety of English travelling. 

It is all very humiliating, as well as very horrible. 
There seems to be some stern decree that what we 
call progress shall carry its own penalty. Every year 
we advance from one standard of bigness to another, 
and each step forward is dogged by tragedy. During 
the last ten years man has gone on feverishly with his 
conquest of nature. Yet in no period has nature 
announced with more decision her determination not to 


be conquered. She has proclaimed it in Martinique, 
at San Francisco, Valparaiso, Messina, and Constanti- 
nople, to mention only the horrors that stand out in 
sharp relief. Terrible has been the revenge of tor- 
tured earth on the presumptuous race that loads her 
with new cities, perforates her mountains and dams 
her rivers. But man himself has outdone her. Young 
as the century is, three continents have been deluged 
with an effusion of blood unparalleled since the 
Napoleonic wars, and the short intervals of peace have 
been marked by some of the most appalling disasters 
in the history of industry. 

The frequency of serious accidents on sea and land 
suggests that in many ways safeguards have not kept 
pace with development in other directions. For 
example, enormous ships have been built, because it 
pays to build them; but new problems regarding safety 
have not been adequately considered. The ‘‘ Vol- 
turno’’ affair shows once more the value of wireless 
telegraphy as a means of summoning help to a ship 
in distress. There is something strangely impressive 
in the story of the stricken emigrant ship paying forth 
her message of agony, and receiving succour from 
distant ships. But wireless telegraphy does not com- 
pensate for the lack of other safeguards. Ships may 
come, and yet be quite powerless to effect any good 
purpose. But for something closely resembling a 
miracle, the whole living freight of the ‘‘ Volturno’”’ 
might have gone down before the eyes of half-a-dozen 
helpless crews. On the other hand, no miracle is 
needed to protect a ship from the worst dangers of 
fire. A great modern steamer, it is true, is more 
liable to a calamity of the kind than the old-fashioned 
and less complex ship, but the peril would be greatly 
diminished if more adequate precautions were taken. 
The Special Committee of Lloyd’s which considered 
the matter came to the conclusion that existing regula- 
tions are altogether insufficient, but nothing, of course, 
has been done. Even regular fire drill is not obliga- 
tory; the matter is left to the discretion of the captain. 

To the flippancy of a section of the Press is largely 
due the public indifference to such questions. All life 
is treated as a sort of kinematograph show, and the 
moment an event becomes tiresome readers are switched 
on to another film. When the ** Titanic *’ went down 
the great question was: Did the band strike up a 
hymn-tune or a ragtime melody?’ The serious issues 
raised by the sinking of the great ship were entirely 
subsidiary to ‘‘ human interest ’’. A few papers stuck 
severely to the point, but the majority were perfectly 
weary of the whole affair by the time the truth could 
be probed. 

Human interest has of course reigned supreme 
this week. It is nauseating to read of the troops of 
reporters and photographers who swarmed to Fish- 
guard to await the arrival of the ‘‘ Carmania’’. One 
tries to induce a tired officer to talk of his ‘‘ gallan- 
trv’’. Another collects (or invents) stories of pitiful 
little girl waifs who wail for ‘‘ Daddy ’’, or describes 
coarsely the grief of a woman who has lost hus- 
band and children. Another makes arrangements to 
‘‘adopt’’’ an orphan, the fact to be duly announced 
in eight or ten headlines by his newspaper, which wants 
to get the last ounce of advertisement out of its 
philanthropy. Let no one proceed nowadays on the 
old-fashioned rule of keeping secret from the left hand 
what the right hand doeth. It is not business. The 
photographer is, if possible, a worse offender against 
taste and decency than the ‘* special correspondent ’”’. 
It is simply ghoulish, this mannerless intrusion on 
grief, this ‘‘ snapshotting ’’ of weeping widows and 
sweethearts—sweethearts of course preferred, as 
being more likely to appeal to the taste of that shock- 
ing cad, ‘‘ the man in the street’’. The street gentle- 
man is understood to be interested in sex, and the 
papers study his preference. For him were published 
the pictures of suffragists writhing in the arms of 
policemen, and young women vaulting over stiles in 
tight skirts. There is already a censor of films. It 
seems high time that an official was appointed to 
control the vagaries of the Press photographer. 
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This shameless and unrelenting pursuit of ‘‘ human 
interest ’’’ has bred a strange callousness in the news- 
paper-reading people. It hardens as much as it vul- 
garises. ‘‘ Tragedies’’ are judged much as one ap- 
praises a play. The affair of the ‘* Volturno’’, for 
example, is altogether inferior to the ‘‘ Titanic’’, and 
the Welsh mine explosion is poorer in picturesque 
quality than either. In the ‘‘ Titanic ’’ the sensational 
ideal was reached. It had an awful completeness. 
There was wealth, and sex, and a dramatic mixture of 
classes. It was as if fate had called into consultation 
the makers of Drury Lane melodrama. The ‘“‘ Vol- 
turno’’ had good features of its own—the call for help, 
the racing of ten liners to the spot, the frustrated 
attempts at rescue, the pouring of oil on the troubled 
waters. The artistic fault was the grey mass of 
humble emigrants. There was lacking to the seasoned 
newspaper reader the sensuous enjoyment of reading 
about a millionaire’s disappearance beneath the Atlan- 
tic, or a débutante’s sufferings in an open boat. 

The South Wales drama, though the people are flesh 
of our flesh and bone of our bone, appeals to the 
sensationalist even less. It is very sad, of course, 
but then miners are rough people, not specially interest- 
ing, and it is their business to be killed on occasion. 
Of course if the incident of the Courriéres mine is 
repeated, and some poor fellow is found alive after 
a month’s entombment, the photographers and inter- 
viewers will take tickets from Paddington once more. 
Otherwise the piece will have a short run, as a rather 
poor dramatic effort on the part of destiny, like the 
productions of those forgotten Elizabethan horror- 
mongers who filled the stage with corpses and left the 
audience cold. 

Of course we are not all sensation-hungering mon- 
sters yet, and even the ‘‘ man in the street ’’, when he 
comes in contact with fact, is human. But that the 
kinematograph view of life tends to real hardness of 
heart, disguised beneath an outwardly womanish sensi-, 
bility, is hardly to be denied. A people nourished 
wholly on sensation must become as incapable of true 
feeling as of connected thought. 


THE RED HERRING. 
By Viscount HELMSLEY M.P. 


M R. LLOYD GEORGE must be congratulated on 
his attempt at Bedford, albeit not altogether 
successful, to avoid the extravagances of vulgar vitu- 
peration which have come to be associated with his 
public utterances. That he should have called one of 
his political opponents a ‘‘cats’-meat man’’ is for 
him quite innocuous phraseology, and he actually 
refrained from suggesting that the Duke of Bedford 
should be boiled in his own broth, or roast in place of 
his own oxen, as he amiably suggested should be done 
to another peer a short time ago. But regarded as 
a serious contribution to agricultural problems his 
long-promised but often-postponed inauguration of the 
‘*land-bursting ’? campaign must be written down a 
failure. It is a confused hash-up of the ordinary stock- 
in-trade used by the street-corner orator for the last 
twenty years or more. He trots out all the old fallacies, 
and makes use of all the old appeals to ignorance and 
prejudice which have done duty on a hundred tubs. 
He dwcs not attack individual landowners or land- 
owners as a class. Perish the thought, they are 
humane men. Yet if you take a holiday in the High- 
lands of Scotland you will sce the result of the system 
managed by these humanitarians. ‘‘ Millions of acres 
which formerly maintained the sturdiest, bravest, most 
gallant race under the sun—a desert. What has be- 
come of the inhabitants? While their sons were up- 
holding the glory of Britain on Continental fields, their 
parents were having their cottages burnt down, 
driven away homeless.”’ . . ‘‘ The land is trodden by 
deer.’’ Really the street-corner orators have cause of 
complaint against the Chancellor. He is cribbing their 


cellor really think the deer-parks of Scotland promising 
land for small holdings? Is he quite certain that there 
were no economic causes at work which made it neces- 
sary to remove the starving crofters from the barren 
land which could not support them? But truth and 
facts are, of course, minor matters of little service on 
the platform. Deer and game lend themselves much 
more readily as implements to stir the heart and blur 
the brain. Surrounded by a phalanx of titled game- 
preservers, and no doubt fresh from hearing of the 
record bag made by his colleagues in the Cabinet, Sir 
Edward Grey and Mr. Pease, on the well-preserved 
property of another colleague, Mr. Harcourt, he 
gravely tells us that ‘‘ there are now considerable tracts 
of country which were formerly cultivated now exclu- 
sively devoted to sport; and that considerable tracts 
of country are left in a state of under-cultivation ’’. 

This must be so because in rather more than half a 
century the number of gamekeepers has increased from 
gooo to 23,000, and the number of labourers has 
declined by 600,000. Here we have a typical instance 
of the Lloyd-Georgian method. Make an inaccurate 
assertion. Prove it to be accurate by advancing two 
totally unrelated facts as being cause and effect. 
Because gamekeepers have increased, labourers have 
diminished. Therefore, land which might be cultivated 
is devoted entirely to sport, and other land is under- 
cultivated. A perfect specimen of a Lloyd-Georgian 
syllogism. It used to be the hares and rabbits which 
did the damage. Now that the farmer is entitled to 
kill them, under the Ground Game Acts, it is the 
pheasant which eats the mangolds, and in the words 
of the Chancellor ‘‘ destroys valuable food when there 
are hundreds of thousands who cannot get enough of 

But what an exaggeration it all is! Quite true in 
some parts of the country—possibly at Nuneham Park 
—there is excessive game preservation. Record bags 
are not necessary for sport. But do let us keep our 
sense of proportion. If all the damage done by 
pheasants in the whole country during a year were 
translated into terms of food, it would not probably 
amount to more than a waggon load or two. = After 
all, these numerous gamekeepers are there to feed the 
pheasants at considerable cost to those who rear them, 
and to no small extent to the advantage of the pur- 
veyors of meal, which in turn is purchased from the 
farmer. It is remarkable that if Mr. Lloyd George is 
so perturbed at land being under-cultivated because 
of game, it does not occur to him that many acres have 
gone out of cultivation altogether for the purpose of 
golf. If he can so readily picture to himself ‘* luxuriant 
crops feeding the hungry, where you now see rush, 
and thorn, and thicket, and bramble and covert for 
game’’, no doubt he is also capable of imagining 
equally luxuriant crops on the fertile soil of Walton 
Heath or whatever other favourite links he is in the 
habit of visiting. Perhaps it is his ambition ultimately 
to settle down on some small holding of land from 
which he will raise bushels of wheat to the starving 
lips of the multitude. If so, the average golf-links can 
be recommended for the purpose as a less speculative 
investment than the deer-forests of Scotland or the 
thickets where lurk the hand-reared pheasants of his 
colleagues. 

The truth is, this talk about game and the arbitrary 
power of the landlord is not so much for the consump- 
tion of the country voter as of the town voter. His 
sympathies must be enlisted by lurid tales of hardship 
in order that he may assist the Chancellor in breaking 
down the political influence of the owners of large 
estates. According to Mr. Lloyd George, this influ- 
ence is due not to any respect or affection which the 
landlord may have gained by his dealings with his 
tenants, or by public work in his locality, but to the 
use of intimidation by threatening to turn out the 
tenant from his holding. This is a very old accusa- 
tion, heard less frequently now, however, from leaders 
of trade unions. But the fact is that this cry of intimi- 


perorations. And what is the truth? Does the Chan- 
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almost openly bought or sold. Very likely when a 
vote had been paid for and not delivered a policy of 
retaliation ensued. It is not so to-day, and though 
no doubt much anxious search for cases of this kind 
has been made by the Lloyd-Georgian secret land spies, 
so far they have not been brought to the light of day. 
And indeed if they do exist they are occasions for 
putting into force the Corrupt Practices Acts rather 
than for creating political prejudice. 

When Mr. Lloyd George touches on the sales of 
estates which have lately been so frequent, and on 
the ensuing hardship to the farmer, he is on surer 
ground. But he deliberately turns his back on the 
only remedy which promises success. The farmer 
wants facilities to buy his farm by the help of State 
credit, where otherwise it would be sold over his head. 
This does not mean that all tenancies must be con- 
verted into freeholds. It only means that an oppor- 
tunity shall be given to the tenant under such 
circumstances to become the owner without the neces- 
sity of raising a large capital sum. 

Mr. Lloyd George hints that the advantages of 
ownership can be conferred on the tenant by merely 
giving him statutory fixity of tenure. He utterly 
ignores all the evils of dual ownership which would 
inevitably arise, and from which Irish agriculture is 
now being rescued by the beneficent operations of the 
Land Purchase Acts. Read in conjunction with a recent 
speech, it is evident that before assenting to any 
scheme of purchase, it is his intention first to depre- 
ciate the value of landed property by creating chaos in 
the relations between landlord and tenant. 

Everybody will agree that the capital sunk by a 
tenant in the improvement of his holding must be 
secured to him. Who would imagine from a perusal 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s speech that this had been done 
by Unionist Agricultural Holdings Acts long before 
the present Government first came into office, and even 
before Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s pronouncement 
that he intended to turn the land from being ‘‘ the 
pleasure-house of the rich into the treasure-house of 
the poor ’’? 

How far the present Government have been success- 
ful in their tinkerings with the land question we learn 
from the descriptions by the Chancellor of the working 
of the Small Holdings Act. But it is a little unfair to 
blame the County Councils—‘‘ gingered’’ as they are 
by Government Commissioners—for the failure of that 
Act. If Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues had 
listened to Unionist representations at the time, they 
would not have persisted in a scheme by which the 
small-holders were inevitably charged an exorbitant 
rent. 

There are undoubtedly difficulties connected with the 
land. The burden of rates; the exodus of labourers 
to the towns and to the Colonies; the lack of houses 
and the impossibility of building them except on a 
semi-philanthropic basis; the lowness of agricultural 


. wages—these are all questions which call for considera- 


tion. But if we may judge from the shallow search for 
causes, and from the vagueness of the remedies sug- 
gested by the Chancellor, we shall look to him in vain 
for solutions. He would get a truer perspective of the 
facts if he would turn his vision away from pheasants 
and their owners, and would look to the virgin soil of 
other countries which attract our labourers and glut 
our markets. He would offer a better prospect of im- 
provement if he would cease to scare capital away from 
agriculture where it is sorely needed, and would take 
lessons from Sir Horace Plunkett in his work of 
agricultural organisation. 

But after all he could not thus lay so hot a trail across 
the scent of Government blunders. That the public 
should change on to the new line is the main object 
of the ‘‘ drag” laid at Bedford. Let us take care that 
we are staunch as the old French hounds which never 
changed their quarry. When the time comes we shall 
have something to say about agriculture. 


‘“THE LAUGHING HUSBAND.” 
By JOHN PALMER. 


OW shall we define a man of the world? Possibly 
you have thought out a good many definitions 
from year to year. Of course there was a time when 
you hated him, flushing easily into satire and con- 
tempt. Whether, since then, you have come to suffer 
him, or to aspire to be of his company, is a matter 
of personal temperament. Some people, even when 
fully grown, would rather talk to Shelley about the 
rights of man than to Byron about hock and soda- 
water. People with so odd a preference are not men 
of the world, and can never hope or fear to be. Per- 
sonally, | would give anything to talk to Byron, provided 
I might never read his poetry. On the other hand, I 
would rather read Shelley’s poetry for the sixtieth time 
than talk to Byron. I should like to see this subject 
thoroughly discussed in letters to the SATURDAY 
REVIEW, with instances from history and contemporary 
life. Why are some of our friends invariably described 
as men of the world? What is the precise compound 
of qualities we instinctively label in that way? How 
old must this man of the world be? What are his 
virtues? Is it necessary he should turn the scale at 
fourteen stone? Is it necessary he should be well 
grounded in iniquity? How agreeable is he, or dis- 
agreeable? Of what sort is his knowledge—-know- 
ledge of the world, as we call it? How much faith, 
hope or charity is suitable in a man of the world? Is 
he, on the whole, in a state of grace? All these, pos- 
sibly, are open questions; but I am sure of one thing. 
All men of the world understand musical comedy. This 
is more important than it seems. To understand musical 
comedy is a gift of heaven. No amount of perseverance 
or good will is of the slightest use. You can do this 
thing, or you cannot do it. I have now for three years 
worked honestly and hard in an attempt to do it. Con- 
stant readers of this Review have only to turn up a 
heartbroken confession, already three years old, that an 
intelligent appreciation of musical comedy was for me 
an unimaginable accomplishment, and to picture me 
now, humble and incompetent, still waiting for a vision 
which still refuses to appear, and they will realise and 
fill in for themselves the long agony that lies between. 
I made this confession, and I repeat it, with a full 
sense of all that it implies. To be unable to under- 
stand or take part in the jolly freemasonry of them 
that frequent and can appraise the latest things at 
Daly’s or the Shaftesbury is a confession that one is 
scarcely fit for modern civilised intercourse. 1t means, 
of course, that one of those mysteriously important 
things which are born in one, and never can be taught, 
is hopelessly missing from the sum of one’s equip- 
ment as a successful figure. 

My nearest approach to an understanding of musical 
comedy was a theory that occurred to me about six 
months ago. Everything seemed to point to an inevit- 
able conclusion. There was the extraordinary decora- 
tion of musical comedy, obviously aiming at something 
higher and more subtle than the favour and the pretti- 
ness of the merely beautiful. There was the still more 
extraordinary music, built up of rhythms and melodies 
whose appeal must obviously transcend anything to be 
found in them as mere music of the day. Yet again, 
there were the strange gestures of the chorus—I think 
they call it the chorus—which could never have been 
arrived at naturally, or even been deliberately devised 
by a normal human intelligence. Above all, there was 
the curious erotic ritual, peculiar to all performances 
of this kind—a rhythmic pantomime of attraction and 
repulsion usually taking place between persons of the 
opposite sex. I began to ask myself whether these 
main features of musical comedy were not included in 
ene comprehensive idea, after which my mind seemed 
somehow to be vaguely feeling. Suddenly it occurred 
to me. This was some kind of religious celebration. 
Musical comedy was a survival into modern times of 
heathen mysteries whose origin was lost in antiquity. 
Everything now was clear. The curiously primitive 
decoration, more especially to be observed in the 
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costumes, the traditional music, vacant of idea or 
expression to the modern ear, but quaintly sugyestive 
of a possibility that it may have meant something a 
thousand years ago; the grave and hieratic gestures 
of the celebrants; the leisurely and studied eroticism 
of the principal figures, distinctly recalling an age when 
sexual ecstasy was an important and recognised factor 
in the public celebration of heathen religious mysteries 
—all went to show that I was at last on the point of 
penetrating the secret of musical comedy. 

I went to see some friends and to ventilate my dis- 
covery. My friends all understand musical comedy, as 
any stranger can see from the obvious enthusiasm and 
intelligence with which they follow evolutions and 
noises of the stage which to me are utterly innocent of 
meaning. I diffidently suggested the vein of reflexion 
I had lately pursued. My friends—who all agree to 
look upon my jnvestigations as a sort of joke—merely 
welcomed this as my latest effort to be funny ; and told 
me to try again. 

Sometimes I lose the cool and reverent spirit of in- 
quiry. I am tempted to look upon the whole thing 
as an infamous conspiracy, to blaspheme and say— 
what some people say about Shakespeare and “‘ classi- 
cal’’ music, and many more people would say about 
Shakespeare and “‘ classical ’’ music if only they dared 
—that because I see nothing at all in musical comedy ; 
that because the music means nothing and the words 
mean less; that because the conduct of the queerly 
tedious ceremonies that make up the stage business of 
these pieces seems to have no ascertainable reference to 
any known natural law ; that because I should frequently 
be irritated if I were not more frequently bored; that 
because the enthusiasm of the audience is incompre- 
hensible to me, and the award of their applause or dis- 
approbation seems utterly capricious; that because I 
sometimes have a vague impression that it would have 
a worse effect upon my intelligence to understand these 
things than not to understand them; that because at 
a musical comedy I cannot break myself of the foolish 
habit of continuing to expect, but never find, music 
and comedy, two inexpressibly precious things, within 
measurable reach of my understanding—that because of 
all this, musical comedy is a fraud; that its devotees no 
more understand it than I do; that when they say they 
are happy and comfortable at a musical comedy they are 
not happy and comfortable at all because they do not 
know what happiness and comfort. really are; that 
musical comedy is a conspiracy of expert professional 
people to persuade impressionable British audiences 
that they are enjoying themselves ; and that I am only 
at a disadvantage with men of the world in this matter 
of musical comedy because I am more honest, less 
easily deceived, and possessed of more taste and right 
feeling in these matters than people who for reasons 
which I do not understand tell me that ‘‘ Love and 
Laughter ’’ is better or worse than ‘‘ The Laughing 
Husband ’’. Personally, I am reduced, in impotent re- 
verence for things beyond and above me, to declare 
that ‘‘The Laughing Husband’’ and ‘‘ Love and 
Laughter ’’ are equally excellent and sacred, or in im- 
patient ungodliness to declare that they are equally 
silly and contemptible. It is a sad dilemma. 


PROVINCIAL AND LONDON MUSIC. 


By Joun F. Runciman. 


Arts listening to quantities of music within 

hearing of the sea waves and sea winds, London- 
wards I turn my steps to hearken to more music within 
hearing of motor-’buses and smelling range of the 
sweet odour of petrol. Apart from the Proms. the 
first really significant concert of the season was that 
of Messrs. Bauer and Thibaud in the Bechstein Hall 
on Monday evening, and of this I shall speak presently. 
At the Proms. things roll on in the good old way, 
thousands crowding nightly to hear superb renderings 
of old and new works. Of new ones Sir Henry Wood 


to grumble and English composers to growl; but so 
long as English men and, more especially, English 
women cannot have it driven into their unmusical 
skulls that it is possible for a Briton to be a genuine 
composer, and that we have already several fine, if 
not great, British composers, so long will foreign 
music predominate in all the programmes of concerts 
given in England. A point may be noted: already 
the prejudice against native singers is dead as a door- 
or any other kind of nail, and that seems to me a step. 
Not so, writes a very brilliant composer; composers 
cannot earn a living and we must all turn conductors. 
Now it is natural that the executant should always 


make more money than the composer: in that 
respect the interpretative artist always scores 
off the creative. Palestrina, for example, was 


an executant in the sense that he gained his bread 
by teaching and directing his choir, playing on his 
choir ; Handel and Bach were organists first and com- 
posers afterwards; Handel made money by becoming 
his own entrepreneur, but to the end, even in his blind- 
ness, people went as much to hear his organ-playing 
as his oratorios. | Bach was known only as an organist ; 
his music was hardly known in his lifetime. Haydn 
was clavecinist, fiddler, and what we should nowadays 
call conductor; Mozart and Beethoven first became 
known as pianists, and I doubt whether they would 
ever have got into a position to compose their greatest 
works if that had not been so; to come to later days, 
Chopin was a pianist; Schumann and Berlioz gained 
their living, the first by journalism and directing a 
music school, the second by journalism and conducting. 
Even the case of Wagner is no exception to the rule. 
Had he not been a conductor, that is, an executant, 
he would never have been able to compose even 
‘**Rienzi’’; he had written ‘‘ Lohengrin’’ before he 
ceased to earn his living by conducting; and it may 
be remembered that in his later years he still went on 
conducting, first for his bread, second to help to build 
Bayreuth, lastly to meet the deficit created by Bayreuth. 
Gluck is an exception to a nearly universal rule, and of 
course all the great composers, with the exception of 
Berlioz and Wagner, supplemented their incomes by 
teaching. The rule is inevitable. We pay many 
times to hear Bauer play a Beethoven sonata; we pay 
only once for a copy of that sonata. And so also 
with notices in the Press, notices that serve to adver- 
tise the artists. I write frequently about different 
artists’ renderings of works; I write about one artist’s 
renderings of many different works. But having, for 
instance, said my say concerning Holbrooke’s varia- 
tions on ‘‘ Three Blind Mice’’, what more can I do? 
A daily paper critic can cheerfully go on writing that 
Miss A sang with taste and feeling and Mr. B played 
with feeling and taste—the difference in the names 
gives an air of variety to an otherwise flat and 
monotonous paragraph ; but I cannot write in one issue 
of this Review that Holbrooke’s variations are bril- 
liantly scored and in another issue that they are scored 
brilliantly—the device would be too thin and readers 
would lay down the paper. So far as publicity and 
profit are concerned the executant wins in every way. 
While our composers complain of the public they 
might have a look at their own work. Little of it is 
distinguished by sheer beauty and still less of it con- 
veys any emotion; hence it is dull. Too much of it 
is scrappy and incoherent and tires our attention and 
worries us. The lack of beauty is disastrous, and I 
think beauty would manifest itself spontaneously if a 
true expression of something sincerely felt; and to do 
that a musician must take heed not to deceive himself 
through the power of music to reawaken former states 
of mind. The scent of a flower can revive in the 
brain the picture of a scene witnessed long ago and 
forgotten, of the circumstances in which the scene 
was witnessed, of the emotion of the moment. But 
that revival does not come near in intensity, vividness, 
and fineness of nuance to the instantaneous appeal of 
even a single musical phrase. Now the ordinary 
composer has his feelings stirred by something or 


has packed as many into his programmes as could 
reasonably be expected. It is all very well for me 


nothing and devises music which he thinks expresses 
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his feelings. Does it? In nine hundred and ninety 
cases in a thousand I am persuaded it does not. When 
the composer hears it again it simply resurrects 
the mood. Another instance is not an 
parallel. 
one; but when Big Ben strikes twelve we exclaim 
Good gracious! and ‘my train starts at five past’’, 
and we jump into a cab and call the driver names. 
The application is obvious: the musician in a certain 
state of feeling attaches an arbitrary emotional value 
to phrases that are empty, colourless, meaningless, 
inexpressive. The incoherence I have spoken of 
follows from this method of ‘‘ composing ’’: in the 
composer’s mind passages are linked, fused together, 
follow in a natural sequence; one state of mind pre- 
vailed when he set them down and each serves to 
stimulate that memory. The poor outsider, listening 
without being in the composer’s secret, feels only that 
there is no real sequence, no harmonious whole, but 
a series of episodes, each irrelevant to the rest. 
Truth must be achieved first; beauty will follow. 
When Keats sang ‘‘ Beauty is truth, truth beauty ”’ 
he might have been addressing some of our most gifted 
young fellows. Perhaps they will weigh the words : 
Sir Henry Wood is doing a splendid work in giving 
them so many opportunities of testing their music in 
the light of them. 

To return after all this to the concert, the Bauer- 
Thibaud concert was in some respects very fine and 
in others only interesting. |The Brahms D minor 
sonata came off best of the duets; the mighty 
Kreutzer ’’ went altogether askew. The intense 
mournfulness of the first and also its loveliness came 
out, one would say, exactly as the composer intended. 
But I doubt whether a Frenchman can understand 
Beethoven; certainly Mr. Thibaud does not. The 
monotony of his tone throughout would have depressed 
a musical Mark Tapley; the sublime chant in the first 
allegro lost all its mysticism; there was no genuine 
passion in the rest, but only an excess of nervous 
energy which led to the production of some of the 
oddest squeaks and scraping I ever heard come from a 
violin. Nor was there deep feeling in the theme with 
variations—nor, for that matter, mysticism either—and 
throughout the whole sonata the violin tone was thin 
as well as flat and colourless. The same criticism 
applies to a Bach selection: it takes a much riper 
artist than Mr. Thibaud has yet grown to be to make 
a harmonious and beautiful thing of the gorgeous 
chaconne. Mr. Bauer’s share in the concert was beyond 
all praise. The ‘‘ Faschingsschwank ’’ of Schumann 
was full of power, tenderness and colour; the tone was 
full and rich and varied throughout. Bauer is, as I 
have remarked before, as satisfying a pianist as we 
have. His tastes are astonishingly eclectic; he plays 
every sort of music with understanding and sympathy. 
Though parts of this concert were a trifle tedious, I 
would there were more like it. To find a pianist like 
Bauer, who is a master of the technique of his instru- 
ment and is at the same time a thorough musician, who 
always plays his best and as though he played only for 
musicians and ignores alike the gallery and hysterical 
ladies in the stalls—this is indeed a joy to the critic. 

To review one’s life may or may not be a useful 
occupation ; but, useful or useless, I have reviewed the 
past few weeks of mine with a complacency that may 
be described as colossal. The auctioneer in ‘‘ Edwin 
Drood’’ may beat me, but only, as racing men say, 
by a short head, a very short one. The principal cause 
of my self-satisfaction lies in this—that I have listened 
to an immense amount of music with immense enjoy- 
ment, the reason being that I did it not for business 
—the musical critic’s business—but purely and 
simply for fun. Most of what I heard will 
never be touched on by this pen; but in gratitude 
to the givers of so much pleasure I must say a few 
words about the musical delights of that far-distant 
resort where of late I sojourned. First of all there is 
a grumpy old organ and a fine young organist, Mr. C. 
Entwhistle Clifford. He is a brilliant performer and 
his programmes are excellent, sometimes of a varied 


nature, while often one recital is given up to one com- 
poser. When the exquisite sensation caused by cutting 


| one’s feet to pieces on shingle began to pall, it was 


exact | 
The tolling of a death-bell is solemn to every- | 
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always refreshing to drop into the Aquarium for a 
while and listen to him. Soon I shall find occasion to 
say more about this part of Brighton, as I shall about 
Mr. Lyell Tayler and his men. To-day I have only 
space to make this acknowledgment. Mr. Lyell Tayler, 
by the way, defends the pace at which he took the Fifth 
Symphony, and demonstrated to me that he followed 
accurately Beethoven’s own metronomic indications. 
That I cheerfully admit; but was Beethoven the best 
judge of the tempi? I fancy that in an enthusiastic mood 
he might have run the figure up very high, while in his 
gloomy moments he might have lowered it. Wagner 
gave up metronome marks altogether, discovering that 
a tempo which suited one conductor or band or set of 
singers was altogether wrong for others. He considered 
them utterly misleading. That, however, is one more 
matter to be discussed another day. 

Finally, there was opera—opera! And opera, too, 
which one could attend feeling no obligation to write 
about it. The Carl Rosa Company, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Walter van Noorden, and conducted by Mr. 
Goosens, gave a first-rate representation of Wolff- 
Ferrari’s ‘‘ Jewels of the Madonna’’. Without wish- 
ing to make any invidious distinctions amongst the 
artists, I may mention first and chiefly the masterly 
conducting of Mr. Eugene Goosens. The Maliella of 
Isa Hill, the Carmela of Phyllis Archibald, the Gennaro 
of Gordon Thomas, the Rafaele of Hebden Foster— 
these are only a few of the parts that were full of 
energy and right feeling. Unfortunately I was not 
sufficiently sure at the time as to who was who to men- 
tion the others by name; but this at least may be said, 
that the whole representation was equal to anything 
we see in London. The opera seems to me by far the 
best of the modern Italian school. Of course, 


the plot consists largely of passion, jealousy, 
and murder or attempted murder—it would not 
be Italian if it didn’t; and the music of the 


first and last acts often ceases to be music at all; 
it is Strauss and Reger and Delius without the profound 
sense of what is true in harmony that underlies the 
vagaries of those gentlemen. The middle act, however, 
attains a level of serene beauty to which they rarely 
rise. It is this act that justifies me in not forming a 
final opinion until I have heard the work once or more 
than once again. 

Let me call my readers’ attention to two facts. To- 
day week sees the last Promenade Concert of the season, 
and every programme during the week is a good one. 
On 28 October, at 8.30, in the Westminster Cathedral 
hall, the second of the Bach chamber concerts will be 
given. The programme is a noble one and the prices 
are low ; those who want to hear great music that cannot 
be heard elsewhere should seize the opportunity. 


A MORNING AT ELY. 


By Fitson Younc. 


AST Monday morning I played truant on my way 
back from a visit to the country, and escaped 
from the train for three morning hours to visit the 
cathedral of Ely. It is difficult to say why I should 
have had such a sense of truantry, but undoubtedly, as 
the train disappeared that should have been carrying 
me on to London, I walked forth into the town of 
Ely with that lightness of heart which in properly 
constituted people is associated with adventure and 
misdoing. The morning mists were lying white over 
the fens, and their chill touch and the autumnal smell 
in the air spoke sharply of the end of summer and 
the departure of the sun. 

I walked up the unknown street towards the un- 
known cathedral with the confidence of an explorer 
approaching the North Pole by compass. I had never 
seen the cathedral, but its attraction was definite and 
strong; I could have found it blindfold, for in such 
a place all roads lead to the cathedral, as for ceaturies 
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it has been the centre to which so many journeying 
feet, so many loads of material, so much treasure and 
so much piety have been drawn. A massive wall 
appeared on my right with a great arch in it filled 
with mist; I turned in at the arch and found myself 
in the elaborate peace of the close. And there sud- 
denly on my left loomed something enormous. The 
mist Cleared a little and revealed masses of grey 
masonry occupying an incredible bulk of the sky, but 
masonry so far without visible form. I walked along 
seeking for some gate of access, and as I looked up 
at the long ranks of buttresses, the soaring lantern, 
and the flowing curves of the window traceries, I had 
a sense of that. extraordinary combination of magni- 
tude and stability combined with aerial lightness which 
Winchester also produces—a suggestion that the 
cathedral is not planted in the ground, but afloat, like 
a great ship at anchor, in the green close. And 
looking up at ‘the towering walls and at the confusing 
perspective of the pinnacles one could almost have 
sworn that the fabric moved a little, as though at 
the impulse of some unseen tide. 

I was pleased, as one is always pleased by a dis- 
covery which can be interpreted in one’s own favour, 
to learn afterwards that the Abbot Simeon, who was 
the original builder of the cathedral, was a brother 
of Bishop Walkelin of Winchester, where he had him- 
self been prior. So that the shiplike aspects of the 
two cathedrals and their many other points of resem- 
blance may perhaps not be accidental. 

At last I found an open door, and entering, was 
aware of that sensation of dizziness which the con- 
founding proportions of a great interior induce. That 
soon passed, and I began to wander about on the 
preliminary feat of pedestrianism which is necessary 
before one can begin to grasp the design of such a 
building. It was so early that I was practically alone, 
and felt as though I had boarded a great deserted 
treasure-ship and were exploring all her holds and 
cabins. Up and down the immense nave of thirteen 
bays, and before its glorious facade of arches super- 
imposed in perfect proportion I marched unwearied ; 
stopping to marvel at the great beauty of the Galilee 
porch with its trefoiled arches, the curling leafage of 
its capitals, and the elaborate dog-tooth ornament that 
had so patiently and so elaborately been cut to enrich 
the mouldings. -I stood and looked up into the won- 
derful central dome or lantern—does any other English 
cathedral, except the modern St. Paul’s, possess a 
central dome ?—and considered what I had read of its 
engineering and of its romantic beginnings. For Ely, 
like so many of our cathedrals, which we think of as 
monuments of slow and solid labour, suffered once 
from the plague of jerry-building. Such was the zeal 
of its founders; such the wealth of treasure that was 
brought to it by long pilgrimage across the fens; 
such, I have no doubt, the pious haste on the part of 
the Benedictines to extend the very handsome business 
that was being done in the way of offerings at St. 
Etheldreda’s shrine, that safety in the building was 
sacrificed to speed, with the result that the great central 
tower, which was part of Abbot Simeon’s original 
design, fell down in 1322; and the third great period 
in the life of the fabric, which was to crown it with 
its distinctive loveliness, began. 

The same kind of accident has happened at some 
time or another in almost every English cathedral, 
resulting often in the destruction of a glorious thing 
and the putting of something less glorious in its place. 
But at Ely the ruin of the central tower was perhaps 
a blessing in disguise. For when Alan of Walsingham 
set to work to clear away the debris of the piers of 
the tower, and saw the great open space left at the 
crossing, it occurred to him that a light octagonal 
tower supporting a lantern and spire could be evolved 
out of the ruins. The difficulty lay in the engineering, 
as is apparent even to the lay visitor who looks upward 
into the apex of that great octagon. Vaulting was 
impossible, for the width is over seventy feet, and 
nowhere outside of Spain had such a space been 
vaulted. Neither could there be a ceiling, for no 


beams of seventy feet could be obtained, or, if obtained, 
could safely have borne any weight. The solution, at 
once poetic and daring, was found in the con- 
struction of an octagonal collar of wood from which 
eight posts could rise, forming a wooden lantern with 
vertical sides. The stonework was finished in six 
years, but it was twelve years more before the per- 
severing prior, although he searched all over England, 
could find eight oak trees of the dimensions necessary 
for the mighty angle-posts and realise his dream. 

But after an hour or two I grew oppressed with the 
dumbness of all this beauty and wanted to hear its 
voice. So I called upon the organist, and together we 
climbed up to the dizzy heights of the triforium and 
explored the inmost recesses of Harrison’s fine new 
organ, and then, with a really sympathetic generosity 
rarely shown by cathedral organists to the intruding 
stranger, he left me for a little to play by myself. 
Gradually, in whispers first, and long slow waves of 
sound advancing and retiring, and then, as the 
farthest distances were gradually awakened, in 
thunders, the whole glorious fabric gave me back its 
voice. It was not my music, but the music of the 
cathedral; there is no such ecstatic and artistic col- 
laboration as that which is possible in such an experi- 
ence, for the building is alive and will answer to you, 
thrill for you, whisper and tremble for you, if you are 
patient and have the instinct to find the tonal and 
rhythmic progressions that are the key to its acoustic 
secret. When you thus play in such a building, with 
understanding and without self-consciousness, it is as 
though the cathedral were singing to itself. 

Afterwards I went down under the lantern and 
listened to the organ while its own master played upon 
it with excellent skill. I delighted in its many beauties, 
in the delicate family of viols which are its chief 
distinction, in the smooth and velvety diapasons, and 
in the tubas, whose majesty and smoothness of tone 
might awaken some of the sleeping saints to prepara- 
tion for the Last Judgment. Lewis” tubas at South- 
wark seem to me always to be like flames; Willis’ 
at St. Paul’s to be like coals of fire that eat their 
way into the heart of the harmony; Harrison’s at Ely 
suggest, not red heat, but white heat, and seem to 
reach a point of physical fusion between sound and 
light at which sound becomes incandescent. 

When I came out of the cathedral the mists had 
cleared away and the sun had come out, and the whole 
bulk and length and height of the building, like a scarp 
or mountain in a flat land, filled the horizon and seemed 
to follow me as I went down the road to the station. 
There I came back to strange unrealities; the railway 
bun and sandwich, the grotesque ritual of the railway 
station, the damp and dusty construction in which I 
was to be hurried back to London. There is indeed a 
living soul in all beautiful things, and a corruption 
as of death in all things ugly, dishonest, and inefficient. 
Certainly as I came back that morning it was the 
cathedral that seemed real and living to me, and the 
things about me which spoke of a dead and dark age 
of superstitions and abuses. I sat remembering what 
I had seen and considering the wonder and worth of 
it. The presbytery at Ely, a presbytery of six bays, 
with its clustered marble piers, its wealth of floriated 
capitals, and still richer corbels that hold up the marble 
shafts of the vault, with all its glory of sculpture and 
design, cost five thousand pounds—the equivalent, I 
am told, of about ninety thousand pounds of our money. 
This is what they did with their money in those days ; 
and to-day there are people who think it a creditable 
thing to collect a quarter of a million to buy—the 
Crystal Palace. 


MY AUTUMN SALMON. 


HERE had been a storm of rain and wind in the 
night, but the morning came brilliant, with sun- 
shine—too brilliant to last, it seemed—and the wind 
was about right for salmon-fishing. Of course, in an 
ordinary way, one ought not to be fishing in the last 
week of September; but this year was exceptional ; 
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fish could not get up for want of water, and one day 
in September I killed a fresh-run sea trout with marks 
of the sea lice still on him. That was on the way down. 
We had to cross three lakes before reaching the river, 
and in one of them was a famous stand for salmon, 
which we tried in passing, but saw only the trout. The 
breeze was lightening ; the cloud had cleared off from 
everywhere except on the very top of the Twelve Pins ; 
and we hurried on. The river is for fishing purposes 
only one long flat pool above the tideway, and while 
I was fishing the lower end the gillie saw a salmon 
in the upper part. I went there, rose him, and rose 
him again, with the small fly we had selected. It was 
settled then to try a Connemara black, concerning 
whose merits I had heard much—and a good fly it is. 
But this fish would none of it, so I picked up the 
trout rod, which had on the tail a_ little olive 
grey, our favourite pattern in Donegal, but no one 
(except the fish) will look at it in Connemara. At the 
first cast I had him—and not at all so black a fish as 
might be expected from the date: he showed silvery 
when he leaped. It is always something of an adventure 
playing a six-pounder on light tackle and a ten-foot rod, 
more especially when it is three years since you killed 
a salmon; but in the end we got him—and hoped to 
get another. But by this time every waif of a cloud 
had vanished, and after an hour’s fishing over fish that 
leaped to annoy us, we gave up, and went to the lake. 
It was bright, but there was a breeze, and in an ordinary 
year I should have got a dozen sea trout anyhow. This 
year, alas ! is extraordinary, and having caught a couple 
of small ones and then fished blankly for a while, we 
lunched—very enjoyably: everything is much more 
enjoyable after you have caught a salmon. Shooting is 
all very well; but for excitement I know nothing to 
touch the feeling of getting into your fish—and, when 
it is a question of fine tackle, the long anxiety lest your 
casting line should meet a rock, or the small hook-hold 
come adrift. 

After lunch we tried again, on some of the best water 
in Ireland, but saw nothing in half an hour, so gave 
up a little disappointed. But Lord, as Mr. Pepys said, 
how pleasant it was paddling back through those wild 
lakes, where the boulders stick up everywhere just as 
in the fields; and when we sighted the home lake, the 
blueness of the water, the sharp contrast of the ilex- 
covered islands against the water and against the olive- 
brown mountain slopes beyond, made one freshly alive 
to the beauty of all that scene. It is always quaint here 
to row into the trim little harbour of the island—that 
garden in the wilderness where between masses of wide- 
blooming hydrangeas and tall ranks of perennial sun- 
flowers, with here and there a bed of late roses, neatly 
sanded paths lead up to the lodge. I had the place to 
myself, and since it was early still in the afternoon the 
question was what to do. Work? I compromised by 
taking a book of poems—good poems—for review, 
with me on to the rocky spit that juts out westward 
into the lake. I read, and I did not read—which is not 
a bad way to approach verse—but the sun blazed along 
the lake dazzlingly ; also, as I lay there in dry heather, 
I was aware of wings coming straight and swiftly at 
me—strong dark wings. The cormorant passed within 
a rod’s length, and I realised how shot with colour is 
even his sooty blackness; then there was a splash, and 
I knew he had pitched; another splash, and he must be 
diving. Poetry was less interesting than the movements 
of this skilful angler. He was a hundred yards away 
when I saw him, very large and black on that glassy 
sheet, between me and the sun. He dived and came 
up twenty yards off; no luck, another dive; then 
another, and still no luck; and so I watched, till there 
was a dive from which he came up quickly, and elaborate 
swallowing motions could be distinguished even at that 
distance. When they ended, he took a sip of water, 
shook himself complacently, and so to work again. 

But I was beginning to feel the island small. 
Obviously, it was a sin to go out of such sunshine ; and 
I had thoughts of climbing a mountain. Yet when one 
is fishing mountain climbing seems incongruous; and 
a plan dawned on me. Everything was glassy and 


bright; the river had no pools with broken water in 
them ; but in one of the lakes an inflowing torrent made 
a stream in which salmon lay. I would fish that at 
sundown. It meant pulling across the home lake, and 
half-an-hour’s walk. As I got out of the boat, the sup 
was nearly down, a little west of the Twelve Pins. They 
stood out now, absolutely clear-cut, a jagged solid 
mass, purple as a plum. To my right the moor, a huge 
expanse, was ringed about by hills, olive-brown as the 
bog grass; the western horizon was luminous and 
golden. But it was one of the moments when colour 
shifts as you watch it. I walked towards the sun; it 
had sunk before I reached the lake, but there was still 
a golden ray on the water. Far from me, I could dis- 
tinguish on that lucent sheen the broken line where the 
stream entered, and I pushed down the boat and pulled 
towards it. Everything was extraordinarily still and 
tranquil : even a leaping fish broke the silence, and my 
oars seemed to make absolute tumult. I landed, and 
the fishing was over in five minutes: it had given me 
only the pleasure which every angler knows of straight- 
ening my line over a swift run of water; but it had, as 
so often happens with fishing, made an errand which 
led me straight into the heart of beauty. 

As I paddled back, I saw the sky changed : radiations 
like an aurora shot up through the ruddy gold. The 
little lake on which I was led by a narrow cut into a 
larger one, and along that whole vista of water the 
sky’s colours were reflected, under the sombre purple of 
heathy banks. I stowed the boat safe and took the 
footpath home across that solitude—leagues of it on 
every side, where 


“Only God exults in silence over fields no man may 
reap ”’. 


So the poet had written for my reading of this after- 
noon, and though it is only now I think of his line, 
perhaps he had affected my mood. To the south-west 
was a planet glorious and golden; to the north-east, 
over the hills that run down from Joyce Country towards 
Screeb and Costello, another star answered it. A 
grouse crew in the heather to my right. I had been 
walking southwards, but as I started to pull back, I faced 
north, and saw again the sunset glory. It spread beyond 
the Twelve Pins; and just where the Joyce Country 
mountains over Maam joined in to them was a region 
of half-light, delicate and wonderful; a glimmer rather 
than a glow. These mountains were not solid and 
purple, as were the Pins; they had a colour ill-defined 
and tremulous that was neither green nor grey nor 
brown, yet had something of them all; and it passed 
imperceptibly into the long range of unlighted slopes 
and skyline. I pulled fast across, rounded the point as 
neatly as I could, and made for the quay; but, as I 
slackened to enter, the beauty I looked at held me. I 
could not go in, but paddled out again and lay on my 
oars. It was dark now; the island mass with its trees 
seemed inky blackness; yet as one looked one saw it 
was all green—water, ilex trees, mountains beyond, and 
sky. Overhead, stars grew thick; the grouse’s call 
came again across the water, and a mallard quacked. 
From the upper island a heron flapped out squawking ; 
and behind all these was the steady roar of a distant 
waterfall. I stayed there in a sort of dream, half 
anxious to go before the spell had ceased to hold me, 
yet unwilling to shorten such an hour. Water has for 
me at least an odd magic: it affects my whole con- 
sciousness with a pleasure that is not exclusive, for 
other things can enhance it, but that nothing can re- 
place. The sea is different: it heightens one’s sense of 
vitality ; it has its own joy; but its strong breath does 
not blend so subtly with a mood as do the exhalations 
of clean unspoilt lake or river—above all, when the 
scent of turf isin the air. Never had I felt more strongly 
than this day the influence which tranquillises rather than 
stimulates and makes the mind extraordinarily receptive 
of beauty. Probably if we could read our own impulses 
it is this emanating charm which accounts for the wise 
folly of fishermen. I am glad to have caught a salmon 
again after a long spell of lost opportunities; the 
sea trout one has taken are a gracious dish for dinner ; 
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but what turned my day into something happy and 
memorable was my wild-goose chase across the moor, 
and my solitary paddling in that dewy twilight. 

LEMON GREY. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE RAILWAY TRAIN. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


The College, Northfleet, Kent, 
15 October 1913. 

Sir,—Mr. H. R. Wilson’s letter in your issue of 
11th inst. claims a comment from me, and I ask to be 
allowed to reply to it. 

An acquaintance with railway directors and officials 
of every gradé extending over fifty years enables me 
to declare that there have always been hundreds of 
railway officials, and not a few railway directors, even 
from a financial point of view, in favour of united action 
in adoption of safety appliances, but the general railway 
sentiment against compulsion of any kind has been too 
strong to render the advocacy of such far-seeing folk 
of any avail, and railway shareholders are paying 
heavily for such obtuseness in dividends, and employees 
in needless sacrifice. 

During that fifty years I have seen at least 300,000 
workers, out of a body of railway men which never in 
any one year reached 30,000, killed or injured, and this 
nation all the while kept in ignorance of the whole truth 
as it still is to this day. 

Dazed with the gigantic figures of United States 
railroads, Mr. Wilson, like most British railroad 
defenders, makes bald comparisons, and deems his 
opponent squelched. 

The 1,400,000 British baby trucks of 8 to 10 tons 
each (larger ones hardly reach 1000), which he speaks 
of, even when quite full won’t hold more than 14 millions 
of tons all told. 

The United States freight cars, which range from 
50 to 80 tons each (at the 50 tons rate), carry at least 
110 millions, are worked with far heavier engines than 
British trains, and much more recklessly, and are 
handled under much severer dangers in every depart- 
ment of traffic—so much so (as Mr. Kenney shows in 
‘* Men and Rails’’), the increase of accidents in eight 
years in the States (other than coupling accidents) was 
from 780 in 10,000 for 1900 to 1240 per 10,000 for 
last year, or an increase of 60 per cent., the coupling 
accidents during those years going down over 50 per 
cent. 

The most unthinking reader of this letter can discern 
the transcendent value of such a safety appliance as this 
of which our railway advocates of laissez-faire have 
no practical experience in this country, whilst British 
railways which own the lines now take very good care 
they will not demonstrate themselves in any way what- 
ever, or let the Board of Trade, of which they are 
masters, do so either, although it is in its power. 

Mr. Dewar (quoted by Mr. Wilson) says that either 
Mr. Kenney’s figures have gone mad or the case against 
the authorities is very black. The latter conclusion is 
the true one. 

This nation has for fifty years been paying a heavy 
price in life and limb of its population through its own 
careless unconcern for the safety of railway passengers 
and railway employees in leaving them to the self- 
interest of railway directors, railway shareholders, and 
their satellites, the lawyers, in the House of Commons, 
whose resistance to such reform has _ continuously 
paralysed or rendered nugatory every humane effort 
during that period to secure their safety. 

In memory of the hundreds of thousands already 
sacrificed, and for the sake of the tens of thousands 
now working day and night in danger, it is time this 
question was taken in hand by the nation itself, for in 
no other fashion will these preventable dangers be 
seriously grappled with. 

I am, etc., 
T. A. BROCKELBANK. 


THE MARCONI DEALINGS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Liverpool, 7 October 1913. 

Sir,—With reference to your leader in last Satur- 
day’s issue anent Mr. Lloyd George, as in his cor- 
respondence with Lord Wolmer he expresses such 
complete confidence in newspaper reporters, perhaps 
you will put on record the following quotation from 
the ‘‘ Liverpool Daily Post’s’’ summary of Sir Rufus 
Isaacs’ evidence before the Marconi Committee, as 
it so clearly demonstrates the precise nature of the inside 
information supplied by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs, on which 
information the Chancellor of the Exchequer acted, 
thus putting himself under a considerable obligation 
to a would-be contractor with the British Govern- 
ment. 

‘* Liverpool Daily Post’’, 26 March 1913, page 8, 
column 4.—‘‘ He [Sir Rufus] bought at £2, knowing 
from what his brother Godfrey told him that they 
would assuredly rise. He was given information 
which his brother told him had not yet been disclosed 
to the general public. He never thought they would 
rise in two days to over £3. 

“‘He told Mr. Lloyd George and the Master of 
Elibank all he knew about the good prospects of the 
shares, and particularly about his having nothing to 
do with the British company.”’ 


The ‘‘ Liverpool Daily Post ’’ is one of the leading 
Liberal papers, as you no doubt know. 


Yours etc., 
MaGna EST VERITAS, etc. 


P.S.—The inside information to which I refer above 
was, as we know, worth to Mr. Lloyd George £700 
odd, plus the value of 143 shares, or, say, roughly 
£1000 in all. His later purchases, on which he made 
a loss, were not made on inside information, so far as 
I understand it, and are quite beside the point. 


DEMOCRACY AND INCOMPETENCE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAyY REVIEW. 


Rhinebeck, N.Y., 
21 September 1913. 


Sir,—I hope I may be excused for saying that the 
SATURDAY REVIEW is mistaken in judging the conduct 
of public affairs in the United States as if we were a 
monarchy. Naturally, under such a Government, our 
methods might call for criticism. But, on the contrary, 
we are perfectly consistent. We are a democracy, and 
that has been recently defined by a brilliant French 
writer as ‘‘ the cult of incompetence’’. And we are 
doing our best to confirm that verdict. Such a form 
of government takes the worthy village blacksmith from 
under his spreading chestnut-tree, where he is doing 
excellent honest work, and converts him—for example 
—into a Secretary of State. And the equally useful 
citizen is torn away from the counter, where he con- 
scientiously weighs out sugar and tea, to be promoted 
to the responsibilities of Secretary of War. That is 
the procedure of democracy, pure and undefiled, which 
—to use a metaphor—uproots the homely but indispens- 
able potato and cabbage from the kitchen garden, and 
re-plants them in the hothouse, with the firm conviction 
that this violent operation will result in their transforma- 
tion into orchids or roses, as may be required. Demo- 
cracy also appoints blameless individuals from the 
rustic environment of far Western States, who are inno- 
cent of any language but that spoken by their neigh- 
bours, as ambassadors to European capitals, where 
everyone they meet officially is obliged to con- 
verse in French as a matter of course. England 
is supposed to enjoy democratic institutions under 
the veil of a monarchy, but they are so different 
from the real thing, as exhibited in the daily life 
of Americans, that the SatuRrpDAy Review does not 
recognise them when embodied in the person of 
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Mr. Bryan. The Sarurpay Review should remem- 
ber that Mr. Bryan represents ‘‘a Government of 
the people, by the people, for the people ’’, much more 
fitly than if he were a trained diplomat such as are usual 
in Europe. ‘‘ The plain people’’ who rule in a true de- 
mocracy prefer a ‘‘ silver-tongued orator ’’ who is fluent 
in the speech to which they are accustomed, to a more 
cultivated and capable man who is so much better 
educated than the average voter that he can converse 
in all the tongues of men—not to say of angels. The 
writer of the libretto of ‘* Pinafore’’ must have been 
thinking of our public men when his immortal Sir 
Joseph Porter, K.C.B., became an admiral as a natural 
consequence of having so carefully polished up the 
handle of the big front door. 
Yours etc., 
F. C. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE BRITISH PACIFIC 
ISLANDS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Auckland, New Zealand, 
29 July 1913. 

Sir,—I do not know whether it is fully realised by 
Englishmen how strong, persistent and constant is the 
clamour on the part of Australia—and also, I may say, 
to some extent on the part of New Zealand—that Eng- 
land should transfer all her present possessions in the 
Pacific and joint possessions with France, such as the 
New Hebrides, to the Governments of Australia and 
New Zealand, and so abandon the Pacific altogether. 
This clamour has become much more insistent since 
the fatal visit of the ‘‘ Great Mammoth-Mastodon White 
Fleet ’’ of the U.S.A. and the recent repudiation of the 
British Navy in favour of a sectional Australian Fleet. 
Australia would have England acquire the interest of 
France in the New Hebrides at any cost to herself and 
then hand these exquisite and rich islands to the Com- 
monwealth. It may well be asked—Why should England 
do anything of the sort? Is it that England is looked 
upon as a dangerous neighbour to Australia because 
of her European and Eastern connexions, and that the 
only safe and friendly neighbour can be the U.S.A.? 
Is England to be forced from the Pacific through the 
operation of an Australian-American Monroe Doctrine ? 
Nothing would please the U.S. more, and it seems that 
nothing would give greater pleasure to Australia. If 
England abandons these splendid Pacific possessions— 
Cook Island Group, Fijian Group, New Hebrides, and 
Solomons and others—to Australia she will deprive her- 
self for ever of all her strategic points in the Pacific— 
Singapore and Hong Kong in the Far North excepted. 
For what reason? To please the U.S. and Australia? 

True, Australia to-day is a part of the British Empire, 
and may continue to remain so for some time to come 
if England continues to yield to her demands and fawns 
upon her as she does upon the U.S.A. But is there 
any guarantee that she will continue to be a part of the 
Empire when she is strong enough to be independent 
of it? An Australian senator gave me the answer the 
other day: ‘*‘ None’’. Anyone who knows ‘‘ Labour ”’ 
in Australia would say the same thing; and what 
‘‘Labour’’ thinks to-day the Government does to- 
morrow. The tendencies in Australia point clearly to 
independence of England. England will then not have 
a single port in the whole of the Pacific. She will be 
worse off even than France and Germany. 

Once these splendid possessions are handed to Aus- 
tralia they are gone for ever, and England can never 
have them back again. Is it not the madness of extreme 
folly to abandon these possessions to Australia; and 
ought not England to make it quite clear that such a 
fatuous policy is absolutely impossible and unthinkable ? 
It must never be forgotten that if England ever became 
entangled in war with the U.S.A. Australian ports 
would be closed to her. It is Australia’s definite and 
settled policy never to join with England in war with 
the U.S.A. 

Yours faithfully, 
DC. L. 


“THE BOOK OF THE BALL.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviEw. 
108 Kenilworth Court, Putney. 


Sir,—I am grateful to your reviewer for his kind 
remarks about my book, but his humorous regret that 
I say nothing about ‘‘ troco, that fine old game”’, is 
unnecessary. The fine old game ’”’ is duly mentioned 
in the book on pages 95 and 96, but I described it 
under its fine old name of—billiards. I mention this 
as it is one of the most interesting cases of a great 
game developing from a sort of bumble-puppy. Troco, 
otherwise lawn-billiards, is as old as the fourteenth 
century. Not until the seventeenth was it raised to the 
table. By Shakespeare’s day it was termed billiards, 
and this grass game is what he refers to in ‘‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra ’’—‘‘ Let’s to billiards ’’. 

A. E. CRAWLEY. 


HIGHLAND MEN AND PONIES. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
15 St. Mary’s Square, Paddington, W., 
23 September 1913. 

Sir,—I contributed an article on ‘‘ Highland Men 
and Ponies ’’ to the leading newspaper of Ross and 
Cromarty in 1911 ; and with your kind permission I beg 
to refer again to the subject, since I firmly believe that 
it will be the means of bringing peace and prosperity 
not only to the crofters of my native Highlands but also 
to the small farmers and cottars on the west coast of 
Ireland. 

In support of my views I may mention an article on 
the Irish manoeuvres that appeared in the ‘‘ Times ”’ of 
22 September, in which it is said: ‘‘ The Tipperary 
theatre of war was all that could be desired for testing 
staffs and troops, while the use of local transport 
allowed us to gauge the value of Irish carts, ponies, and 
drivers for improvised transport in the field. . . . These 
little country carts, each with its pony or ponies and 
Irish driver, fitted themselves into a military organisa- 
tion as though they had been at the game for years. The 
writer did not see one jibbing horse nor one case of 
broken harness or broken-down cart, while distances 
on the march were well preserved, and even in the 
narrow roads the right of the road was invariably clear.”’ 
The above extract puts my plea for pony transport in 
a nutshell. The motor-car has ruined England as a 
manceuvring ground for troops; and no finer man- 
ceuvring ground can now be found than that of Ireland 
or the Highlands of Scotland, where our soldiers could 
be turned into the most formidable fighting men in the 
world. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
DonaLp NorMaANn 


A MEMORIAL TO CHARLES LAMB. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Edmonton Vicarage, Middlesex, 
9 October, 1913. 

Sir,—About five years ago a committee was formed 
for the purpose of inaugurating a memorial to Charles 
Lamb, the essayist and author who lived and died in 
Edmonton and lies buried in our churchyard. The 
committee decided that the memorial should take the 
form of a public hall and institute in Edmonton open 
to all. The estimated outlay was £7500. Of this 
amount upwards of £5000 has been raised. The 
building has been erected and is in full working order. 
May I now appeal to your readers to contribute the 
balance of £2000 still required to complete the 
schemes? I feel sure that many who cherish the writ- 
ings of Charles Lamb will be ready to help in establish- 
ing this most fitting institution to his memory. Cheques 
and postal orders may be sent to me at the above 

address, and will be duly acknowledged. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ernest A. B. SANDERS, 

Vicar of Edmonton and Prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
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REVIEWS. 
LORD LYONS. 


[SECOND NOTICE. ] 


“Lord Lyons.” By Lord Newton. 
Arnold. 30s. net. 


Kae second volume of Lord Lyons’ biography, 
covering the period from 1871 to 1886, shows 
Lord Newton’s deep and intimate acquaintance with 
European politics. From 1880 to 1886 Lord Newton’s 
observations on Continental diplomacy were made from 
inside, which renders them unusually valuable, as 
members of the diplomatic service are seldom in a 
position to tell what they know until they arrive at an 
age when they have either forgotten or are too lazy 
to write. The confusion of French political parties that 
followed the fall of the Second Empire, the intrigues of 
Legitimists, Orleanists, and Buonapartists, have lost 
their interest now that the Republic is firmly established. 
The first dramatic moment came in 1875, when it is 
proved by documentary evidence that Bismarck did 
really meditate making a second war of extermination 
upon France. The ferocious inhumanity of such a policy 
is almost incredible, and were it not for the correspon- 
dence before us, corroborated by the memoirs of Sir 
Robert Morier recently published by his daughter, we 
should have been inclined to ascribe the scandal to 
personal dislike of an overbearing statesman. But 
Lord Newton is not a gossip, nor had he any personal 
reason for distrusting Bismarck; and he treats the 
diabolical design as a fact. Even the cold and cautious 
Lord Derby was stirred to wrath, though Lord Newton 
does not teil us how far it is true that Sir Robert Morier 
induced this most lethargic of Foreign Secretaries to 
act. Whether Morier is entitled to the credit of having 
roused Lord Derby or not, the facts are that Lord 
Derby appealed to Russia to prevent this monstrous 
crime; that the Tsar and Gortchakoff came to Berlin 
to see the German Emperor; that the Tsar said he 
would not allow war; that Gortchakoff telegraphed to 
Europe ‘la paix est assurée’’; and that Bismarck 
pretended that the war scare had been engineered by 
the Press and the ‘‘bears’’ in the Bourses! Bis- 
marck’s subsequent policy towards France and Eng- 
land prove him to have been quite as dangerous and 
quite as unscrupulous as the first Napoleon. Not a 
spark of yenerosity or an ounce of sympathy with 
his fallen foe is discernible in the character of this 
extraordinary man. France was made to feel at every 
turn that she existed by sufferance, and that she de- 
pended in domestic as well as foreign politics on the 
sovereign pleasure of her conqueror. Bismarck was 
quarrelling with the Catholics, and he therefore in- 
sisted that the French Government should quarrel with 
the Bishops of nine-tenths of the French nation. But 
when the strength and wealth of France recovered more 
rapidly and irresistibly than Bismarck had calculated, 
he suddenly changed his policy, and conceived the idea, 
clever enough, of setting France and England by the 
ears by encouraging France to pursue a spirited colo- 
nial policy, a policy of foreign adventure. This would 
divert the money and soldiers of France abroad, and 
would certainly bring her into collision with Great 
Britain in different parts of the globe. Hence Ton- 
quin, hence Tunis, hence Egypt. Bismarck’s policy 
succeeded admirably from his point of view. France 
lost money and men and prestige in Tonquin; she 
seized upon Tunis with a defiance of international 
morality only comparable with Italy’s annexation of 
Tripoli, though, as Lord Newton points out, Italy’s 
conduct was better than that of France in Tunis, for 
Italy at least had the courage to declare war upon 
Turkey, whereas France seized the territory of a friendly 
Power. But Tunis proved rather a damnosa hereditas, 


In Two Vols. 


and in 1880 opened the Egyptian question. 

It is not easy to read the history of the Egyptian 
question as it was handled by England and France 
between 1880 and 1885 with other feelings than those 
of contempt and impatience. 


Lord Granville, however 


agreeable socially, was one of the feeblest Foreign 
Secretaries that Great Britain has ever had, and Glad- 
stone was always immersed in domestic politics. To 
Lord Granville’s chief Egypt was merely a bore, and 
quite unimportant in comparison with the clauses of 
the Irish Land Act. It is hardly fair therefore to lay 
on Lord Granville all the blame of the imbecilities of 
our Egyptian policy. Luckily for England and for 
Egypt, Gambetta died, and, after repeatedly inviting 
France to join us in action, England was left alone 
after the bombardment of Alexandria to work out the 
salvation of Egypt. But, as invariably happens when 
a nation has lost an opportunity through its own fault, 
the French did not forgive us for the next twenty 
years. From Tel-el-Kebir began the policy of pin- 
pricks which so nearly issued in war over the Fashoda 
affair. After reading these volumes we must pro- 
nounce the foreign policy of the French Republic to 
have been, almost uninterruptedly, for thirty years, 
mean, weak, inconsistent, and jealous. It is only 
within the last ten years that France has begun to 
resume her place of dignity as a first-rate Power. It 
was the duty of Lord Lyons for twenty years to soothe 
the susceptibilities of the string of middle-class medio- 
crities who succeeded one another rapidly as French 
Ministers, and to keep Downing Street posted as to 
the tortuous course of French politics. This difficult 
and disagreeable task he discharged to perfection, 
owing to his peculiar gifts of accuracy and serenity. 
The following passage is a good sample of the pleasant 
sub-acidity of Lord Newton’s style whenever He ap- 
proaches the subject of our national defence: ‘‘ The 
military preparations for a possible struggle with 
Russia were typical of the manner in which British 
statesmen occasionally prepare for the worst. In 
order to strike terror into a Power which could dis- 
pose of millions of soldiers, two army corps of 25,000 
men each were ordered to be mobilised, and as ‘ a time 
of emergency had arrived’, it was announced that the 
first-class army reserve and militia reserve would be 
called out; their total numbers amounting to the 
stupendous figure of about 70,000 men. By these steps 
it was hoped that the greatest military Power in the 
world would be awed ’’. Notwithstanding Lord Newton’s 
sneer, fully justified we admit, this calling out of a handful 
of men, coupled with Gladstone’s speech in asking 
for a credit of eleven millions, did have the desired 
effect of making Russia back down after Penjdeh. 
Such is the belief in the latent power of Great Britain ! 
In the case of non-military Powers like the United 
States and Great Britain, it is not what they can or 
may do at a moment’s notice that matters, but what 
they are believed capable of doing in the long run. 
Whether in these latter days, when a war between 
big Powers would be decided in a very short time, 
this belief in latent capacity would tell, we do not 
know. 

We cannot leave the career of Lord Lyons without 
a word or two as to Lis personality. Lord Newton 
gives us a quaint testimonial to his own character from 
Lord Lycns, who wrote to our Minister at Berne: 
‘*My dear Adams,—I have settled that Legh is to 
be at Berne on the 28th, and I hope you will like him. 
He is clever and well informed, though some people 
think he does not look like it’’. Apparently amongst 
the ‘‘ some people’? were Mr. Balfour and Mr. Akers 
Douglas, for Mr. Legh was condemned to silence on 
the back benches of the House of Commons for some 
twelve years, whilst Under-Secretaries for Foreign 
Affairs were found in Mr. Robert Bourke and Sir 
James Fergusson, who had not a tenth part of his 
knowledge and ability. It was only after he had taken 
his place in the House of Lords that Lord Newton was 
able to make his information and his power of ex- 
pression felt. Abstinence and exercise, said Lord 
Lyons, were the only two things which disagreed with 
him. Lord Newton tells us that he was a total ab- 
stainer, but a large eater; and it is surprising that 
under these conditions he lived to the age of sixty-nine. 
He used to repeat with glee that the chief entry on 
his dossier at the Prefecture consisted of the words 
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‘On ne lui connait pas de vices’’. Lord Newton tells 
us that his chief ‘*‘ spoke French with perfect facility ’’, 
but in a characteristic passage about the late Mr. 
Sheffield Lord Newton gives us his opinion about the 
French of British diplomatists. ‘*‘ One of his’’ (Mr. 
Sheffield’s) ‘* peculiarities was that, in spite of much 
practice, he spoke very imperfect French with an 
atrocious accent, but this circumstance never appeared 
to prejudice him in any way, and it may incidentally 
be noted that the possession of what is called a good 
French accent is a much overrated accomplishment in 
France itself. Frenchmen rarely wish to listen; they 
desire to talk themselves and to be listened to; to 
them, as a rule, a foreigner is a foreigner and nothing 
more, and whether he speaks French well or ill, they 
seldom notice and rarely care.’’ This is certainly con- 
solatory to most of us. Mrs. Wilfrid Ward, his great- 
niece, tells us that Lord Lyons was morbidly shy, but 
that like most shy men he loved to play the fool 
amongst his intimate relatives. He grew very tired of 
eating the same dishes for breakfast, but was too shy 
to tell his valet so. He was too shy to look his foot- 
men in the face, and amused himself by distinguishing 
them by their silken calves. But he kept up the state 
of the British Embassy, and his horses and carriages 
were the admiration of ‘‘tout Paris’’. Only one 
witticism is recorded. He asked Mr. Augustus Craven 
where his wife was, and to the answer ‘‘ She is at 
Wrest ’’ Lord Lyons rejoined ‘‘ Requiescat in pace’’. 
In 1886 Lord Salisbury was foolish enough to offer him 
the post of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, which he was 
wise enough to decline, being totally unfitted for politi- 
cal life. Mrs. Wilfrid Ward’s account of his inten- 
tion to join the Church of Rome reminds us of some 
passages in ‘‘ Lothair’’. Lord Newton has given us 
a great biography, a classical record of the career of 
one of the greatest of British Ambassadors. 


A BROTHER OF ALFRED THE GREAT. 


“The Shorter Poems of Frederick Tennyson.” Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Charles Tennyson. Mac- 
millan. 5s. net. 


c= can imagine Frederick Tennyson a decided 

success among the hundred poets who, the 
ingenuous M. D’Herbelot informed his eighteenth- 
century readers, were part of the court equipage of the 
trés-puissant Khedherkhan. There are poets born to 
rouse, to energise, to set in motion; there are also poets 
born to bring dreams of magnificence to the lethargically 
magnificent, and the poet of these ‘‘ shorter poems ’”’ 
is one of the latter tribe. One imagines him almost 
persuading the Khan on his sofa that he listens to 
**the sovran Thunder spoken to the World ’’, and that 
he will anon tear himself from his comforts to ‘‘ un- 
twist the typhoon’”’ for a scarf, ere meeting ‘‘ those 
twin kings of bliss’’ who 


** Come down with wealth of other worlds to this !”’ 


Recited to a recumbent potentate, subconsciously pre- 
occupied by his hookah, the glow and sonority, the 
noble tone and communicable feeling of the elder 
Tennyson’s poems would have a fair chance of appre- 
ciation, while his faults, incompatible with artistic 
fame, might escape rebuke. 

Keats helps towards an intelligently kind judgment 
of such poets as Frederick Tennyson when he says of 
poesy 


**°Tis might half slumb’ring on its own right arm’’. 


Needless to say, the dozing might of Frederick Tenny- 
son is innocent of vulgarity. He gives us no idea of 
the snore of poet or of angel. But his crudities are 
extraordinary. In one of his best poems (‘‘ Harvest 
Home ’’) the exigency of rhyme governs the verb 
instead of the nominative. In another poem ‘‘ the Earth- 
quake ’’ is regarded as a person, though one might as 
justly personify a cough or the act of blasting by dyna- 
mite. The second stanza of ‘‘ Past and Future’’ is 
ruined by an expedient comparable with putting the 


cart before the horse. A shameless pleonasm mars a 
poem called ‘‘ River of Life’’. The last stanza of 
** Moonlight ’’ is as unintelligible as if it had been com- 
posed by one of Swift’s Laputans. The reader of Mr. 
Tennyson’s edition of his great-uncle’s poems may well 
wish that the useful word ‘‘sic’’ had been added by 
way of comment on passages which read like composi- 
tors’ errors. Reference to Frederick Tennyson’s ‘‘ Days 
and Hours ’’ (1854), etc., assures us that his editor is 
not to blame for most of the unfortunate peculiarities 
of diction to be found in this volume, though a misprint 
of ‘‘It’’ for ‘‘Is’”’ (p. 105) and the mischievous punc- 
tuation of the first stanza of ‘‘ River of Life’’ were 
avoidable by him. We are afraid we must say that 
Frederick Tennyson indulged far too much in that habit 
of ‘‘half slumb’ring’’ while composing which makes 
the amateur the bad boy of art. His lack of complete 
wakefulness during artistic toil affects even his thought. 
Hence such a meretricious aphorism as 


‘* Sorrow brings strength, as Day is born of Night’’, 


and the poetic megalomania which, in one of his poems, 
belittles painting and music in order to aggrandise the 
poet’s ‘‘ magic volume 

Yet Frederick Tennyson was quickened sometimes 
by a divine spark. Some half-dozen of his poems live 
in beauty. ‘‘ The Blackbird ’’ is a lovely series of homely 
pictures, out of which a solemn elegiac note suddenly 
rises, separate from the bird’s persistent voice. ‘‘A 
Dream of Autumn’’, in which a widower recalls the 
scene of his betrothal, is almost exquisite as here pre- 
sented in an abridged form; but, alas ! the stanza which 
should crown it with a mist of tears lacks simplicity of 
construction and perfection of grammar. Here is a 
specimen of his tune in love. It is the end of ‘“‘A 
Summer Tempest ’”’: 


‘* Heart to heart again was laid, 
I was not sad, nor she afraid; 
I kiss’d her lips, I kiss’d her brow, 
She murmur’d, ‘I am happy now’. 
The winds were slumbering on the breast of even, 
Fainter and fainter grew the wasting rills, 
Like youthful tears that weep away their ills, 
And one sweet star look’d down, like Love, from 
Heaven 


And here is a specimen of our poet’s tune in scorn, from 
an address to a caged nightingale : 


‘* Sing me no songs, for I am sad at heart. 
Thou art from God, and bountiful like Him, 
But when I see thee mute as now thou art, 
It is as tho’ thou saidst—‘ Mine eyes are dim 
Thro’ Man, whose heart is bitter to the brim, 
Who hates the light, and poisons his own food, 
Who was the next unto the Seraphim, 
And now a bird can chide his thankless mood, 
A little bird can say—‘* He envies me my Good’’’ ’’. 


When one listens to Frederick Tennyson at his best 
and views his place on Parnassus, the need of industry 
and fastidiousness as driver and guide of genius is 
pathetically apparent. 


SEMEN ECCLESI#. 


“The Early Persecutions of the Christians.” By Leon 
Hardy Canfield. New York: Columbia University 
Press. 16s. 


ESPITE Mr. Bernard Shaw’s view that the 
primitive martyrdoms were a rollicking kind of 

lark, closer investigation fails to reveal anything very 
funny about the iron claw, the scourge, the weights, 
the red-hot chair, the hobby-horse on which the sides 
were torn open and then rubbed with brine and bristles, 
the block on which wrists and ankles were broken, the 
irons with which bleeding eye-sockets were seared, 
the potsherds and broken glass on which the tortured 
frames were laid, the drowning-sack in which a human 
being might be sewn up with serpents and asps, the 
mallet which shattered all the teeth, or the knife which 
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cut off women’s breasts. There were for women worse 
judicial sentences than these, or even than being 
dragged naked through the arena tied by the hair to a 
bull. We are not sure that being mangled by a lion or 
bear was extremely amusing except to the spectators. 
One comparatively merciful method was to sink, or burn, 
a shipload of men, women and children—for many 
of those who died crying ‘‘ Christianus sum’”’ or 
‘* Christiana sum ’”’ were of tender years. 

In the year 303 Diocletian witnessed at Rome a 
diverting farce in which great sport was made of the 
sufferings of the adherents of the “‘ exitiabilis super- 
stitio’’. The chief player, one Genesius, a fat man, 
loudly cried for baptism in order that, relieved of his 
weight, he might ascend to the skies. A priest and 
exorcist came on, clothed him, amid great laughter of 
the audience, in white garments, and baptised him. 
The joke was that, being now a Christian, he found 
himself next halted before a judge. But the tale says 
that the pretended change in his heart had become a 
reality, and that, turning to the Emperor, Genesius en- 
treated him and all that worshipful company to repent 
as he did. After a taste of the steel hooks and lighted 
torches he was beheaded. 

There are none of these things in Dr. Canfield’s in- 
tentionally colourless monograph, which only takes us 
down to Hadrian, and in that period minimises the 
extent, if not the severity, of State persecution. Dr. 
Canfield gives evidence to show that before the rescripts 
of Trajan and Hadrian there was no imperial law or 
edict making Christianity as such, and without the 
proof of further guilt, a capital offence. Tertullian’s 
‘*Institutum Neronianum ”’ refers to the triple crime 
of immorality, atheism and majestas, and was not a 
special enactment. Mommsen advanced the theory 
that simply ‘‘ esse Christianum’”’ always constituted 
treason, but Dr. Canfield holds that the Church was 
suppressed in the earlier period under the bare jus 
coercendi which enabled a governor to take measures 
of police against any movement that seemed dangerous 
to society. The Christian had no patria of his own, 
no political base; his meetings were secret, and dark 
rumours got abroad of feasts upon flesh and blood— 
obviously the Eucharist—whilst the general sacramen- 
tal system of the Gospels, together with a mysterious 
potency supposed to belong to the sign of the cross 
and the exorcising of unclean spirits, lent colour to 
the charge of magic. Tacitus’ description of the show 
provided by Nero in his gardens of Christians dressed 
in the skins of beasts to be torn by fierce dogs or 
smeared with pitch and then set on fire while crucified, 
points to the punishments prescribed for sorcery. Dr. 
Canfield, however, combats the statement of Tacitus 
that Nero, having set fire to Rome, accused the 
Christians of incendiarism, and so let loose popular 
hatred against a sect everywhere spoken against. Pos- 
sibly he is right. But it is difficult to agree 
that the persecutions under Nero and Domitian were 
local and limited, involving probably only a few score 
of victims—among whom, Dr. Canfield admits, were 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Even allowing for exaggeration, 
the ‘‘ingens multitudo”’ of Tacitus or the “‘ great 
multitude of elect souls’’ mentioned by St. Clement 
of Rome, must point to a big business. But above 
all stands the evidence of the Apocalypse. Is it credible 
that a trifling persecution would account for the lurid 
and awful drama there depicted, for the solemn 
Dominical appeals to the disciples of the cross to stand 
fast and let no one take their crown, or for the striking 
change of attitude towards the imperial power—in the 
Epistles of St. Paul and of St. Peter to be ‘‘ honoured ”’ 
as ‘‘the minister of God’’, but now become the 
Beast who would make the saints accept his mark and 
his number? The souls of the martyrs beneath the 
altar cry ever in that book, How long? 

Undoubtedly, however, the worst persecutions were 
those ordained by Marcus Aurelius and Diocletian, 
and this lends a peculiar significance to the constancy 
of the later martyrs. For these were not in the first 
ardour of love and faith; that ‘‘ vast succession of 
obscure martyrdoms’’ was supplied by humdrum, 


ordinary, and usually hereditary Christians. Failures 
are candidly admitted by the contemporary martyrolo- 
gists. But on the whole the faithfulness shown under 
the most frightful and appalling tortures is amazing, 
on any purely human line of explanation at least. A 
well-sifted modern account will be found in Dr. Mason’s 
‘“‘ Historic Martyrs of the Primitive Church’’. Dr. 
Canfield’s scope, as we have said, is limited to a few 
critical questions. His work is part of vol. lv. in 
a series of Studies issued by the Political Science 
Faculty of Columbia University and is well done. We 
must point out, however, that it is disfigured by a 
number of glaring misprints—e.g. ‘‘ exitalis super- 
stito’’ or ‘‘ Quis divus salvetur? ’’—and in one place 
we fear the author himself mistakes a holy virgin for 
a man—Eustochium, the daughter of Paula, who is 
called Eustochius. 


AMERICA AND GERMANY. 


“Social Studies of To-day.” By Hugo Miinsterberg. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG is one of the very 

few men of ability and wide views resident in the 
United States who have the courage or take the trouble 
to tell their countrymen the truth. He also employs a 
sound and attractive style, and his book makes good 
reading for Europeans no less than Americans. He 
has a good deal to say about modern Germany which 
we can read in England with signal profit. He was 
appropriately chosen as one of the American represen- 
tatives (‘‘ Exchange Professors’’) sent to lecture in 
Berlin, and very properly did his best to spread sound 
ideas in each country about the other ; but he found an 
almost insuperable barrier in the complete indifference 
of Americans to the conditions of other nations. He 
points out, and everyone who has travelled much will 
agree with him, that this state of mind is well-nigh 
universal among Americans. The author thinks that 
they reserve a ‘‘certain respectful interest’’ for 
England. This is so in some cases, but is by no means 
always so. When the travelling American believes that 
his origin is British he naturally takes some interest in 
Great Britain, but with a few exceptions the interest is 
of the patronising kind. As for the other countries of 
Europe, they are merely the repositories of certain 
works of art, churches or castles, which must be seen; 
as for the people themselves, their customs, aims, 
politics and ideas are of no account whatever to the 
globe-trotting Yankee. ‘*‘ Why should I trouble to 
learn foreign languages?’’ an American said to us; 
‘‘ everyone in my country, if he wishes to earn his 
living, has to learn English.’’ This is the sort of view 
about Europeans almost universal in America. Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg sees that such an attitude cannot 
continue for ever now that the United States have chosen 
to become a world-Power. It is also becoming more 
and more evident that they are not an Anglo-Saxon race 
but a ‘‘ colluvies gentium ’’, the material of which comes 
from Russia, Italy and Germany and also from the 
Ghettos of Buda-Pesth or Cracow as much as from the 
West Coast of Ireland, the Highlands of Scotland or 
the countryside of England. The United States are in 
fact only a nation in the making, though it is true that 
the Anglo-Saxon element in it is the most robust and 
leads the rest. It cannot however fail to be greatly 
modified by its contact with the odds and ends of Euro- 
pean races which are continually pouring into the 
cauldron. 

A good deal of this indifference is attributed by the 
author to the unsatisfactory nature of the so-called 
‘‘news”’’ supplied to American newspapers from 
Europe. In fact the Press of the United States appears 
to be the least reputable in the world if we may judge 
from Professor Miinsterberg’s experiences, though the 
kind of treatment he complains of is by no means pecu- 
liar to his own case. Taking several instances quoted 
by him, and which might be multiplied a thousandfold 
by reference to others, the American newspaper-man 
appears to be little better than a ruffian who has no 
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respect for a promise, no tincture of honour, and is with- 
out even a saving sense of humour ; in the pursuit of the 
sensational he spares neither age nor sex. The public 
may not believe all the nonsense he purveys to them, 
and we may presume that the newspapers can at least 
proffer the excuse that their object is to make money, 
and that they supply the kind of stuff their patrons 
demand. A nation which can endure such a Press and 
such journalists must be on the whole in a primitive 
state of development. American patriotism may be the 
most explosive and fervent in the world, as Professor 
Miinsterberg alleges, but it can only be so through a 
grotesque ignorance of other peoples and a no less 
grotesque confidence in its own superiority, in its turn 
the result of ignorance. 

The writer has done his best in this volume to put 
before the public of the United States some facts about 
modern Germany of which they have no knowledge. 
Incidentally he makes remarks on the existing condition 
of Germany which are well worthy of attention in them- 
selves. e points out that ‘‘the real problem which 
is at the bottom of all unrest among the Germans 
to-day ’’ is the conflict between the old German love of 
individual diversity and the modern belief in organisa- 
tion. The growth of German efficiency, industrialism 
and political power during the last forty years is in 
itself quite as wonderful as, if not more wonderful than, 
any achievement of Americans. 

There are other tendencies in modern Germany which 
the Professor does not ignore but which he certainly 
deals with over-kindly. The love of money and the growth 
of luxury and sensuality displayed in blatant and un- 
lovely ways are perhaps more conspicuous now in Berlin 
than in any other great capital. The writer’s view is 
that this is all done in a light, airy and elegant fashion, 
as in France before the Revolution. We think a natural 
affection for Germany has somewhat blinded him here 
to the aspect presented by Berlin to-day to the impartial 
observer. The article on the ‘‘ German Woman”’ is 
excellent and should correct some misunderstandings 
current in this country. But if we misunderstand other 
nations, Americans ignore them, which is much less 
excusable. 


SMALL-HOLDINGS AND CO-OPERATION. 


“The Occupying Ownership of Land.” By Bevil Tolle- 
mache. With a Preface by Rowland E. Prothero. 
Murray. 2s. 6d. net. 


M R. TOLLEMACHE is of opinion that we are 
coming to the end of the system of tenant- 
farming peculiar to Great Britain, the system which 
by leaving the tenant with his capital free to put into 
his business has brought about the most advanced 
farming and the greatest improvements in crops and 
stock that are yet known. His evidence is the trend 
of legislation with regard to the land and that recent 
marshalling of the secular attack against the landlord 
which is resulting in the break-up of the great estates, 
as landlord after landlord determines to exchange his 
possessions for more lucrative investments against 
which no criticism is directed. We are not quite 
so sure as Mr. Tollemache that the days of land-own- 
ing are over; it is now seen that the break-up of 
estates which three years ago seemed to be setting in 
for good or evil was somewhat of a _ temporary 
phenomenon, due to the fact that land had become 
saleable again at something like its old price for the 
first time for twenty years, so that a good many 
encumbered properties were realised and cleared up. 
But the sales of land have now shrunk to their normal 
again, and with the increasing wealth of our people, 
with the growing desire of rich men from other 
countries to take up their holiday life in England, 
land becomes more and more sought after as a luxury 
which gives its owner status and position. And when 
land is thus in demand the man who farms it can- 
not afford to own it, and the continuance of a renting 
system is assured. However, Mr. Tollemache gives 
scant attention to the typical tenant-farmer, the man 


of 200 to 800 acres; he expects the division of the 
existing holdings, and is considering the prospects and 
welfare of the small-holder. As he says, both political 
parties are bidding for the small-holder: the Radicals, 
to do their perception credit, discovered that there 
existed in England an acute and widespread land 
hunger, not so much among the labourers themselves 
as in the fringe of occupation round our towns and 
villages, where further there are many men who 
can profitably make use of a bit of land in addition 
to their other employment. Largely the land hunger 
represents a desire to escape from the pressure of 
industrialism. Men want to be their own masters, 
neither worked on someone’s system nor speeded up 
at another’s will; and they will face the vastly in- 
creased labour they must give to a small holding if 
they may attain that measure of freedom. Having 
made themselves aware of the demand, the Radicals 
proceeded to satisfy it with their Small Holdings Act, 
and without doubt earned themselves thereby no little 
credit in the countryside. The Unionist party 
is now in the field with a policy that will make the 
small-owner eventually owner of his land, instead of 
a perpetual leaseholder as under the present system; 
whilst Mr. Bonar Law, our leader, has declared that 
small-ownership would be the ‘‘ greatest possible 
blessing ’’ to the people of these islands. 

Suppose we accept the argument that the small- 
holding is an uneconomic proposition, both as regards 
the return from the man’s labour and from the land. 
The point remains that a large number of men are 
prepared to accept its disadvantages, partly as a refuge 
from industrial pressure, partly as a stepping-stone 
to a better position, and it is worth the State’s while 
to encourage these men. 

One method of encouragement is by the promotion 
of co-operation, so that the small man in his trading 
operations, either of buying or selling, gets by union 
the same scale of prices as his wholesale competitor. 
Mr. Tollemache quite rightly insists on the difficulties 
that are experienced in the organisation of the small- 
holder to work co-operatively; although the gain is 


so evident, the movement has made little headway in. 


the districts where there is now a considerable popu- 
lation of small-holders, Every Englishman likes to 
keep his business affairs as secret as possible; more- 
over, the very type of mind that sets a man wanting a 
little farm of his own is of itself indisposed to sub- 
ordinate its judgment to others and enter upon any 
collective enterprise. Mr. Tollemache gives an account 
of the Fairby Farm Estate as an example of the co- 
operative working which County Councils and others 
might apply to their small-holding colonies in order 
to make them more efficient and save the colonists 
from some of their inevitable failures. In this case 
the co-operative scheme precedes the settlement ot 
the land; the colonist, on taking up his holding, finds 
a depét in being at which he can purchase his neces- 
sities both for house and farm, getting at the same 
time the expert advice that saves him from wasting 
his scanty capital on unsuitable tackle. From the 
depét he can obtain credit during the years in which 
he is building up his position, he can hire extra 
labour at times of pressure, or hire out his own 
labour when he is slack, and when his crops come 
round he can sell them through the depét. On the 
Fairby Farm Estate the depét is not a co-operative 
enterprise, but is supplied by the company working 
the estate on a paying basis; but Mr. Tollemache 
suggests that some organisation of the same kind 
should be supplied by County Councils for all small- 
holding communities. The start must be made from 
above, but once the organisation has been got into 
working order the management should pass into the 
hands of the tenants and so become truly co-operative. 
It is a most interesting experiment, and County 
Councils who have sunk their ratepayers’ capital in 
small-holding schemes may well consider whether it 
is not wise as a matter of business, of insurance as 
it were, to spend a little more in building up similar 
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organisations to make their tenants more capable of 
paying their rent, instead of leaving them to sink or 
swim by their own often misdirected efforts. 

But attractive as the scheme appears, it is early days 
yet to assume that it is successful; the Fairby Farm 
Estate is only some two years old, and like other 
very plausible co-operative schemes has yet to stand 
the test of years to see if it fits with the permanent 
needs and tendencies of human nature. 


NOVELS. 


By Jane Barlow. Hutchin- 


Doings and Dealings.” 
son. 6s. 


E hear often that no one can write short stories 

in these days, that the art of the short story 

is dead. Readers of Miss Jane Barlow’s stories in 
the SatuRDAY REVIEW know, we hope, better. 

The Irish tales contained in her new volume, 
‘‘Doings and Dealings’’, are things of pure delight. 
She has the seeing eye and the understanding heart. 
She is in immediate contact with what is real, espe- 
cially in its caressing littleness. She throws the 
glamour of poetry or humour on what seems common 
or threadbare. Miss Barlow’s short stories are not 
miniature novels. She does not deal in intricate plots 
or situations. Her way is to take a certain episode or 
incident—whimsical, humorous or pathetic—and with- 
out unduly elaborating it presenting it in its most 
telling aspect. She obtains her best effects by a 
certain happy knack of disentangling the essential 
qualities that lie hidden in even the simplest story. 
She can conjure up in a few words a scene or an 
atmosphere. With a few swift, sure strokes, a scrap 
of conversation or dialogue here and there, she can 
suggest a character. She has the secret of lifelike 
expression. 

One of the great difficulties of the short-story writer 
is to begin. On the opening sentences so much de- 
pends—very often the whole fate of the story. The 
reader’s interest must be arrested at the onset. Miss 
Barlow is particularly good in her openings. Take this 
example : 


‘*As they watched Art Donnelly at work in the 
mellow autumn sunshine, his neighbours repeatedly 
asked one another, rhetorically, whether had seen ever 
the like; and none of them ever had. This could by 
no means be wondered at, for Art was engaged in 
whitewashing his thatched roof, a proceeding wholly 
unprecedented at Carrickfoyle, or anywhere else, to the 
best of everybody’s belief ’’. 


And— 


“On a rainy August evening Delia Fottrell and 
Anne Sweeny were in a place where they had no busi- 
ness to be. This might seem natural enough, con- 
sidering that there was really no place in existence 
where either of them had any business to be at all; 
yet the fact would hardly have made Thomas Halpin 
much better pleased had their occupation of the pre- 
mises come to his knowledge, as, however, it did not. 
Indeed, so remotely situated was the disused building 
that its unlawful tenants eluded the notice of every- 
body concerned except Ody McLagan the ploughman, 
who passed near it on his way to and from his work ’’. 


In both these cases the curiosity of the reader is 
at once aroused. In the first he desires to know why 
the roof is being whitewashed and what the outcome 
of the proceeding was, and in the second he must be 
something more than human if he is not “‘ intrigued ”’ 
to discover what these two women were doing “‘ in a 
place where they had no business to be’’. And what 
a wealth of suggestion, what a picture of hopeless, 
unwanted, superfluous humanity is brought up by that 
phrase ‘‘ there was really no place in existence where 
either of them had any business to be at all’! 

_ It is with the tatterdemalions of life that Miss Barlow 
is chiefly concerned. She can discern the picturesque 


elements that lie hidden beneath the most sordid sur- 
roundings. Almost all the stories in this volume deal 
with peasants or with tramps and beggars and the 
poorest of the poor. She goes very close to the heart 
of things, and one comes across in her work some 
rare touches of pathos. Her stories have a flavour 
that is all her own, and their after-taste is always 
pleasant. 


“News from the Duchy.” 
Bristol. 6s. 

Although Sir A. Quiller Couch has now taken to the 
profession of poetry, ‘‘Q’”’ yet remains the first story- 
teller of Cornwall. The pleasantest thing about his 
new book of tales and sketches is its atmosphere of 
tranquillity, for there is nothing in his manner to sug- 
gest the popular author who has made the literary dis- 
covery of a strange corner of the country. Ever since 
the Pheenicians made their boom in tin, foreign enter- 
prise must have been making havoc of the seclusion 
of the Southern Kelts, and we are glad when the writer 
protests against the absurdity of styling the Duchy 
‘*the Riviera of England’’. He does not tell us of a 
land of wonder for the tourist. From all his tales we 
gather that the charm of Cornwall can only be revealed 
to those who have won the confidence of its people and 
have walked far in their ways of life. With a splendid 
reticence he avoids the temptation of the picturesque. 
In one of his best stories—‘‘ Our Lady of Gwithian ’’— 
he has gone back to the ancient days when there were 
yet saints in the land, and there is another, called 
‘* Pilot Matthey’s Christmas ’’, in which he touches the 
heart of a preaching fisherman of our own time. The 
two together bring us near to an understanding of at 
least one phase of the Cornish mind, and when, in 
‘The Three Necklaces’’, he passes to the Bretons 
across the sea, he shows how in matters of the soul 
we may count the two Keltic peoples as one in all 
essentials. In these studies he has gone deeper than 
is usual with the writer of short tales. He has dis- 
pensed with a great deal of possible embroidery, but by 
his simplicity he makes us believe in his depth. In 
‘* Lieutenant Lapenotiére ’’ he gives a variation to the 
usual Cornish theme; it is a story of the morrow of 
Trafalgar, and tells how a young officer brought 
gloriously sad news to the Admiralty and to a woman. 
It is a fine piece of narrative, shining with high 
imagination. 


“The Lanchester Tradition.” By G.F.Bradby. Smith, 
Elder. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is a story of school life written primarily not 
for schoolboys but for parents and schoolmasters. Mr. 
Flaggon, the new headmaster of Chiltern School, tries 
to introduce a number of much needed reforms. He 
finds himself thwarted at every turn by the influence 
of his predecessor, Dr. Lanchester. The Lanchester 
tradition has become deeply embedded in the school 
life. How Mr. Flaggon finally breaks down the tradi- 
tion and exposes Lanchester as the rampant Radical he 
really was is related in very lively fashion. There are 
some excellent character studies of various masters, and 
the book is well worth reading not only as a novel but as 
a singularly truthful and candid criticism of the public 
school system. 


“My Wife’s Hidden Life.’ Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

This is the story of the various matrimonial troubles 
and misunderstandings of Gilbert and Hester as _ re- 
counted first by Gilbert and then in Hester’s diary read 
by Gilbert after her death. In a foreword Gilbert tells 
us that he wrote the book to obtain relief from the strain 
of ‘‘ intolerable regret ’’, and because he thought that 
the mere setting down of the facts might help him to 
a better understanding of his own shortcomings, of 
his almost complete failure to grasp or appreciate the 
nature of the woman he married. This is a sorry bid 
for sympathy for what after all is poor stuff. 


By “Q". Arrowsmith, 
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THE LATEST BOOKS. 


‘‘ Life of Napoleon I.” By J. Holland Rose. Revised Edition. 
ic Bell. net. 

We welcome Mr. Rose’s book in a cheap form, because it 
is probably the best life of Napoleon that has ever been 
written in English. It is perfectly lucid, broad-minded, 
sane—eminently—and interesting from start to finish. These 
are great qualities in any historical work, and they are rire 
in books of Napoleon. But some day Dr. Rose is bound to 
be eclipsed ; for, to be quite candid, he does not possess a 
great style, if, indeed, he has style at all. The ideal “‘life”’ 
of Napoleon surely demands style. It demands genius too, 
and distinctive personality in the author. We cannot see 
sign of these highest qualities in this life of Napoleon. 


‘‘Rose Bertin: the Creator of Fashion at the Court of Marie- 
Antoinette.’ By Emile langlade. Long. 12s. €d. net. 

Dr. Angelo 8. Rappoport has done a good literary deed 
in translating Mons. Langlade’s highly amusing and 
charming work. The French have always been the creators 
of inimitable chic. It is certain that the Watteau-like, 
pert-nosed little French milliner Rose Bertin, who adorns 
the frontispiece, was a predecessor of Paquin. The history 
of costume is always entrancing, from the horn-like head- 
dresses of those ladies who gaze at us from the tapestries of 
Bayeux and who bathed in a kind of enlarged milk-churn, 
the outrageous trailing sleeves fashionable during our own 
early Henries or the dresses described in Chaucer, down to the 
Victorian age of crinolines and tiny parasols which called 
forth the humour of Leech and du Maurier. And Rose 
Bertin reigned supreme in that ultra-aristocratic, picturesque 
period preceding the Revolution, whose terrors she cleverly 
escaped by taking refuge in England. In fact, she returned 
to France and set up again as a dressmaker, but her custom 
was naturally greatly reduced, and her star waned altogether 
during the first Empire, when the fashions of Leroi, who 
draped ‘‘ the shoulders of Josephine with brocade”’ succeeded 
herown. Butshe wasa clever inventor at one time, and it is 
good to read of the dressmaking bills of Madame de Tallien, 
Rose du Barry, and others. It is a remarkable history. 
The ill-fated, dainty Marie Antoinette was an intimate of 
this pearl amid dressmakers, and Mlle. Bertin went every 
morning to the Queen of France, taking her latest creations 
to her Royal Mistress. It was shortly before the down- 
fall of the Monarchy and the unhappy King and Queen, “‘ at 
the beginning of this year 1792, when Rose Bertin went to 
the Tuileries one day upon her usual business, Marie 
Antoinette said to her as she came in: ‘I dreamed of you 
last night, my dear Rose; I thought you brought me a lot 
of coloured ribbons, and that I chose several, but they all 
turned black as soon as I had them in my hands’’’. 


‘‘A Fair Conspirator.” By H. Noel Williams. Methuen. 15s. net. 


In this fascinating history of that beautiful intrigante, 
Marie de Rohan, Duchesse de Chevreuse, Mr. Noel Williams 
adds another volume to his long list of historical biographies. 
Madame de Chevreuse was all things except a militant 
suffragette. She was ambitious, she plotted, she planned, 
but at least she looked beautiful, and a lover was as indis- 
pensable to her as the vote to Mrs. Pankhurst. Although 
the great Richelieu feared her as a potent and powerful 
enemy, the gallant Duke of Lorraine besieged her heart. She 
was an intimate of Anne of Austria and Henriette Marie, 
while amongst the many interesting passages in the book, 
the sidelights we gain of those puissant Cardinals in an age 
of Cardinals—Richelieu, de Retz, and Mazarin—are perhaps 
the most fascinating of all. 


‘*Loiterer’s Harvest.” By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 5s. 


Poetry is what I cannot write myself ’’ is a definition of 
Mr. Lucas thrown off in some agreeable talk about verses. 
The confession comes just in time to save us from exclaim- 
ing that Mr. Lucas could write anything he wished to write. 
Mr. Lucas is so much at his ease in these little papers that 
language seems somehow to belong to him. He is one of the 
few modern essayists who talk lightly and well about things 
generally. His resources are well measured by the fact that 
he can use the idiom of conversation and write personally 
without falling into a tedious egotism. He can use the first 
person singular without offence and without suggesting the 
bore. These papers are of the quality of the best chapters 
in ‘“‘Mr. Ingleside’’ and of the best pages of ‘‘ London 
Lavender’’. 


““Vestiges of Old Madras, 1640-1800." By H. D. Love. (Indian 
Record Series.) Published for the Government of India. 
Murray. 36s. net. 

Colonel Love has collected from far and near everything 
that can throw light on the origin and development of the 


earliest of our Indian settlements. These are not 
volumes which even the boldest reader would sit down to 
read coldly through. They are in form and substance 
works of reference. But the chronological arrangement 
under the various heads and the collation of the documents 
relating to the leading personages and phases of Madras 
history make them something like a continuous narrative. 
Even the most casual inspection discloses matter of curious 
interest or historical value. Names appear and reappear 
which are not only identified with the foundation and 
development of British rule in the East, but are prominent 
in the history of the world. For instance, we have here the 
origin of the Pitt family, which has given England its great 
statesmen, and of Yale, who has left his name in the great 
American University. Here, also, may be found the name 
of Milton—for it is in Madras that descendants of the great 
poet’s family must be sought, if any still exist. The interest- 
ing pictures of life in those early days in the European 
community, the relations of the traders with the Indian 
people and their rulers, and the quaint language in which 
they tell their own stories make these volumes something 
more than a mere collection of official and commercial 
transactions. The illustrations, in addition to maps, plans, 
and autograph facsimiles, include many admirable repro- 
ductions after well-known artists of men who figure largely 
in these pages. Colonel Love is to be congratulated on the 
finish and completeness of the work to which he has devoted 
such skill, knowledge, and research. 


‘Young Delinquents.’ By Mary G. Barnett. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Miss Barnett has written an excellent book containing 
many tables of statistics on this social problem, and the value 
of her work is considerably enhanced by a clever introduc- 
tion from the pen of Sir John Gorst. As the publishers 
announce, in our more enlightened and less Calvinistic age 
‘it is mow generally understood that children are delin- 
quent because they are untrained, rather than because they 
are criminal’’. This book describes the organisation of 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools, their methods of 
educating young delinquents, and their results. The con- 
clusion indicates that the training needs to be essentially 
educative, with a view to creating powers of self-control and 
self-reliance. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


ART AND ARCH XOLOGY. 
The Masters of Past Time (Eugéne Fromentin). Dent. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
Some Famous Buildings and their Story (Alfred W. Clapham and 
Walter H. Godfrey). Technical Journals. 
Artist’s Sketch-Book Series.—Oxford (Fred Richards); Cam- 
bridge (Walter M. Keesey). Black. 1s. net each. 

Lives of the Most Eminent Painters, Sculptors, and Architects 
(Giorgio Vasari). Vol. V. Medici Society. 25s, net. 
The Art Treasures of Great Britain (Edited by C. H. Collins 

Baker). Dent. 1s. net. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Letters of George William Frederick, Fourth Earl 
of Clarendon, K.G., G.C.B. (the Right Hon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart.). Arnold. Two vols. 30s. net. 

R. L. 8. (Francis Watt). Methuen. 6s. net. 

Jail Journal (John Mitchel). Fisher Unwin. 6s. net. 

Women of the Cell and Cloister (Ethel Rolt-Wheeler). Methuen. 
5s, net. 

Autobiography of George Dewey, Admiral of the Navy. Con- 
stable. 14s. net. 

Splendid Failures (Harry Graham). Arnold. 10s. 6d. net. 

Memories of a Soldier’s Life (Major-General Sir H. M. Bengough, 
K.C.B.). Arnold. 8s. 6d, net. 

The Queens of «Aragon: Their Lives and Times (E. L. Miron). 
Stanley Paul. 16s. net. ‘ 

The Life of James IV. (J. A. Taylor). Hutchinson. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

FICTION. 

Cupid Goes North (Martin Swayne); November Joe (Hesketh 
Prichard); Red Wrath (John Oxenham). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. each. 

The Inseparables (James Baker). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

The Unconscious Quest (E. Reid Matheson). Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 

The Pit of Corruption (Winifred Graham). Stanley Paul. 6s. 

Through a Glass Darkly (Trevor Blakemore). Gay and Han- 
cock. 6s. 

The Business of Life (Robert W. Chambers). Appleton. 6s. 

Love in a Life (Frances Blackman). Drane. 3s. 6d. 

The Pomanders (Arthur Fetterless). Blackwood. 6s. 

The Perfect Wife (Joseph Keating). Heinemann. 6s. 

Alone in a Crowd (Editha L. Blaikley). Heath, Cranton and 
Ouseley. 6s. 

The rae of Ermyn (Harry Jermyn). Mills and Boon. 
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A Diamond in the Rough (Evelyn R. Garratt). Ipswich : Smiths. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Weeds (Olave Potter and Douglas Sladen). Hurst and Blackett. 
6s 


The Painted Lady (Arabella Kenealy). Stanley Paul. 6s. 

Up Above (John N. Raphael). Hutchinson. 6s. 

The Joy of Youth (Eden Phillpotts), Chapman and Hall. 

The Eurasian (Henry Bruce) ; Lot’s Wife (A. M. Judd). Long. 
6s. each. 

_ Girt Books. 

The Gathering of Brother Hilarius (Michael Fairless), 7s. 6d. 
net; The [wins in Ceylon and More About the Twins (Bella 
Sidney Woolf); Elves and Princesses (Bernard Darwin), 
ds. 6d. each. Duckworth. 

Gulliver's Travels (Jonathan Swift); The Original Fables of La 
Fontaine (Rendered into English Prose by Fredk. Colin 
Tilney). Dent. 1s. 6d. net each. 

The Children’s Blue Bird (Georgette Leblanc). Methuen. 5s. 


net. 

Let Me Explain (Archibald Williams). Wells Gardner. 6s. 

Jim Crow’s Trip to Fairyland (Kennedy O’Brien Martyn). 
Skeffington. 2s. 6d, net. 

Phyllis in Piskie-Land (J. Henry Harris); Before Good-Night 
and From Door to Door (George H. R. Dabbs). Nutt. 3s. 6d. 
net each, 

Curly s1eads and Long Legs (Stories and Verses by Edric Vreden- 
burg, Norman Gale, and Others). Raphael Tuck. 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The Happy Prince and Other Stories (Oscar Wilde), 12s, 6d. 
net; Children in Verse (Collected and Edited by Thomas 
Burke), 5s. net; The Story-Box (Edited by 8S. H. Hamer), 
3s. 6d. net. Duckworth. 

The Fairv Book (By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman ”). 
Maemillan. 15s. net. 

The Kewpies and Dotty Darling (Verses and Pictures by Rose 
O'Neill). Dent. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Mr. Tawnish (Jeffrey Farnol). 

. net. 
Jack Corvit : Patrol] Leader (V. R. Nendick). Pearson. 2s. 6d. 
Poems from ‘“‘ Leaves of Grass’? (Walt Whitman). Dent. 21s. 


Sampson Low. 


net. 
The Little Duke (Charlotte M. Yonge). Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Story of the World (Elizabeth O'Neill). Jack. 7s. 6d. 


net. 
Queer Creatures (By E. 8. T.). Oxford : Blackwell. 3s. 6d. net. 
History. 
Early Wars of Wessex (Albany F, Major). 
University Press. 10s. 6d, net. 
Oxford Historical and Literary Studies. 
Rogues and Vagabonds (Frank Aydelotte). 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
Le Roman Réaliste sous le Second Empire (Pierre Martino). 
Paris : Hachette. 3/r. 50c. 
Medieval Byways (L. F. Salzmann). 6s. net. 


Cambridge : At the 


Vol. I. Elizabethan 
Oxford : At the 


Constable. 


The Fall of Protection, 1840-1850 (Bernard Holland). Arnold. 
12s. 6d. net. 
One Hundred Years of Peace (Henry Cabot Lodge). Macmillan. 


3. 6d. net. ‘ 

The Romance of the Cambridge Colleges (Francis Gribble). Millis 
and Boon. 

The Anglo-French Entente in the Seventeenth Century (Charles 
Bastide). Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 

The French Revolution from the Age of Louis XIV. to the 
Coming of Napoleon (Harold F. B. Wheeler). Jack. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Making of the Nations: South America (W. K. Koebel). 
Black. 7s, 6d. net. 

— Invaded (Edward Foord and Gordon Home). Black. 

. net. 


Natura History anp Sport. 
My Game-Book (Alan R. Haig Brown). Witherby. 5s. net. 
Athletics in Theory and Practice (E. W. Hjertberg). Hutchin- 
son. ds. 6d. 
REFERENCE Books. 
The Year-Book of Social Progress for 1913-14. Nelson. 2s. net. 
The Book of Public Speaking (Edited by Arthur Charles Fox- 
Davies). Vol. IV. Caxton Publishing Co. 8s. 6d. net. 
REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
The Roll of the Seasons: A Book of Nature Essays (G. G. 
Desmond). Duckworth. 5s. net. 

Critical Kit-Kats (Edmund Gosse). Heinemann. 6s, net. 

Our Eternity (Maurice Maeterlinck). Methuen. 5s. net. 

One Generation of a Norfolk House (Augustus Jessopp). Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

Psychology Applied to Legal Evidence and Other Constructions 
of Law (G. F. Arnold). Calcutta: Thacker, Spink. 12s. 

The Works of Tennyson. With Notes by the Author (Edit 
with Memoir by Hallam, Lord Tennyson). Macmillan. 


10s. 6d. net. 
A Manual of Psychology (G. F. Stout). University Tutorial 
Press. 8s. 6d 


The Round Table (James Russell Lowell). Nisbet. 7s. 6d. net. 

Honoré de Balzac (Ferdinand Brunetiére). Nelson. 1s. net. 

Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyém (Rendered into English Verse by 
Edward Fitzgerald), 5s. net; The Sonnets of William 
Shakespeare, . net. Medici Society. 

The Pageant of Life: An Epic of Man (George Barlow). 
Glaisher. 5s. net. 


The Valley of Shadows (Francis Grierson). Lane. 5s. net. 


Scxoot Books. 
A Cogety of the British Empire (W. L. Bunting and H. L. 
Collen). Cambridge: At the University Press. 3s. 6d. 
Peeps at Many Lands: British North Borneo (L. W. W. 


Gudgeon). Black. 1s. 6d. net. 
A First Book of Nature Study (E. Stenhouse). Macmillan. 


ls. 6d. 
ao YP Health for Schools (A. M. Malcolmson). Black. 
6d. 


ScrENCcE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The Wonders of Wireless Telegraphy (J. 
S.P.C.K. 3s. 6d. net. 

Life, Emotion, and Intellect (Cyril Bruyn Andrews). 
Unwin. 5s. net. 

The Ego and Ite Place in the World (Charles Gray Shaw). 
Allen. 12s. 6d, net. 

Psychical Research and Survival (James H. Hyslop). Bell. 


2s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY. 

The Teaching of Paul in Terms of the Present Day (Sir W. M. 
Ramsay), 12s.; The Anatomy of Truth (F. Hugh Capron), 
10s. 6d. net. Hodder and Stoughton. 

Archeology of the Old Testament : Was the Old Testament 
age in Hebrew? (Edouard Naville). Robert Scott. 

. het. 

The Rig ge Teaching of St. Paul (H. L. Goudge). Arnold. 
s. 6d. net. 

The Quest of the Holy Grail (Jessie L. Weston). Bell. 2s. 6d. 


A. Fleming). 
Fisher 


net. 
The Blessed Virgin and all the Company of Heaven (A. Theo- 
dore Wirgman). Cope and Fenwick. 1s, net. 


TRAVEL. 

The Conquest of the Desert (William Macdonald); In Spain 
with Peggy (Augusta Gordon Watson). Werner Laurie. 
7s. 6d. net each. 

Luxembourg : The Grand Duchy and Ite People (George Ren- 
wick). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 

voles Mongolia (Douglas Carruthers). Hutchinson, 2 Vols. 

ne 


. net. 
Early Days on the Yukon and the Story of its Goldfields 
(William Ogilvie). Lane. 5s. net. 
A Vagabond in New York (Oliver Madox Hueffer). Lane. 
3s. 6d, net. 
Verse AND Drama. 


Bread and Circuses (Helen Parry Eden). Lane. 3s. 6d. net. 

Atlantis and Other Poems (Julius West). Nutt. 2s, net. 

The Sea-Power of England: A Play for a Village Audience 
(Amabel Strachey). Oxford: At the University Press. 
2s. 6d, net. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Auction Bridge in a Nutshell: Royal Spades (By Butler and 
Brevitas). Simpkin. 2s. 6d. net. 

—— Age, The (Herbert Kaufman). Hodder and Stoughton. 

. net. 
First Steps in Collecting (Grace M. Vallois). Werner Laurie. 
. net. 

Flaw in Our Armour, The (Major-General Sir William G. Knox, 
K.C.B.). Jenkins. 1s. net. 

Home University Library.—Euripides and His Age (Professor 
Gilbert Murray) ; Shelley, Godwin, and Their Circle (H. N. 
Brailsford); The Ocean (Sir John Murray); Nerves (Pro- 
fessor D. Fraser Harris) ; Co-Partnership and Profit-Sharing 
(Aneurin Williams). Williams and Norgate. 1s. net each. 

Land, The: The Report of the Land Inquiry Committee. 
Vol. 1., Rural. Hodder and Stoughton. 1s, net. 

Learned Societies and English Literary Scholarship in Great 
Britain and the United States (Harrison Ross Steeves). 
Humphrey Milford. 6s. 6d. net. 

Lord Roberts’ Campaign Speeches. Murray. 6d. net. 

Masterpieces of Music.—Weber (George H. Clutsam); Rubin- 
stein (Arthur Hervey). Jack. 1s, 6d. net each. 

More About Shakespeare ‘‘ Forgeries’’ (Ernest oer Mon- 
tessori Principles and Practice (E. P. Culverwell). Bell. 
3s. 6d. net each, 

Path to Peace, The: A Short Handbook on National Training 
(By ‘‘ The Veiled Politician”). Everett. 1s, net. 

“Questions of Sex”? Series.—What a Boy Should Know—for 
Boys under Twelve (Dr. A. T. Schofield and Dr. Percy 
Vaughan-Jackson); Life and Its Beginnings—for Girls 
under Twelve (Dr. Helen Webb) ; From Girlhood to Woman- 
hood—for Girls above Twelve (Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser) ; 
Before I Wed, or Young Men and Marriage (Sir Thomas 
Clouston). Cassell. 2s. 6d. net each. 

Reporters’ Gallery, The (Michael Macdonagh). Hodder and 
Stoughton. 12s, net. 

Some Main Issues : A Collection of Essays (G. Walter Steeves). 
Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tue Reviews anp Macazines ror Octoser.—The Charity 
Organisation Review, 6d.; Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, 
25c.; The Town-Planning Review, 2s. 6d. net; The United 
Empire, 1s.; Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 2s. 6d. net ; 
The Catholic Review, 6d. net; Wild Life, 2s. 6d. net; 
Revue des Deux Mondes, 3 fr.; The Scottish Historical 
Review, 2s. 6d. net; Mécheroutiette; The Eugenics Review, 
ls. net; The Edinburgh Review, 2s.; The English His- 
torical Review, 5s.; The Church Quarterly Review, 3s. ; 
The North American Review, 1s. net. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 


Bae discomfort on the Stock Exchange, to which 

reference was made in this column last week, has 
led the principal members of the gilt-edged section to 
the decision that no more underwriting of new issues 
will be undertaken until the recent loans have been 
absorbed by investors. This decision was inevitable. 
During the present month an average of between 70 
and 80 per cent. of all the new securities offered to 
the public has been left with the underwriters. The 
climax was the New Zealand 3,500,000 issue, of 
which fully £3,200,000 remains with the firms who 
undertook to guarantee the money. 

Regrettable though it is that such a step should be 
necessary at a time when so many Governments and 
local authorities are in urgent need of money, the under- 
writers are obliged to protect themselves, particularly 
as it is not improbable that the Bank rate will be 6 per 
cent. before the end of the year. Unless the Bank suc- 
ceeds in securing a fair proportion of the gold that 
comes on the market in the next few weeks, a higher 
rate will be necessary to protect the reserve. This 
week’s Bank return was undoubtedly favourable, but it 
is impossible to forecast conditions a month ahead with 
any degree of certainty. At the moment the tendency 
is to take a gloomy view of things, and it may there- 
fore be that the actual odds are in favour of the 5 per 
cent. rate being maintained, but Stock Exchange betting 
on 6 per cent. before the year ends is ‘‘ even ”’. 

Some uneasiness has been felt over this week’s 
settlement. It is understood that one firm in the 
American market received assistance, and it was feared 
at one time that minor difficulties might develop else- 
where. So long as doubts such as these exist it is 
certain that there will be no general improvement in 
prices; but it is interesting to note that as soon as the 
underwriters decided to go on strike a demand (small 
but welcome) came in for the best of the recent issues. 
The explanation of this is simple: so long as further 
issues of large loans were threatening the market in- 
vestors stood off, but when it was known that the rush 
had been temporarily stopped buying orders were sent 
in. 

According to market gossip there is again a possi- 
bility of minor trouble at Montreal. The Canadians 
are rather deeply interested in Mexican and South 
American ‘‘ public utility ’’ stocks, which have suffered 
so severely during the periodical depression that has 
occurred in the current year, and, as the moving of 
the splendid crops in the West makes heavy demands 
on the money market, the banks have been calling 
in loans and have discriminated against securities cf 
a speculative character such as public utilities. This 
accounts largely for the weakness of Canadian Pacifics, 
which have been sold by holders in order to meet losses 
sustained in other stocks. Thus it is that Canadian 
Pacifics are not responding to the excellent traffic pro- 
spects held out by the fine harvests. If the money 
stringency continues ‘‘ Canadas ’’ may go lower, but 
subsequently there will inevitably be a rapid recovery. 

The decision of the Union Pacific directors not to 
distribute the ‘‘melon’’ (which was precisely in 
accordance with the view taken from the first in this 
column) appears to have impaired the vitality of the 
American market, and there is now a distinct feeling 
of uneasiness in Wall Street concerning the situation 
in Mexico, which is considered to have become some- 
what alarming. The effect of the political disturbances 
has been brought home very forcibly to investors on 
this side by the reduction of the dividend on Mexican 
Railway ordinary stock. The earnings for the last 
alf-year were sufficient to have paid a dividend at the 
rate of 4% per cent. if the rate of exchange had 
remained the same as at this time last year ; but owing 
to the severe fall in exchange, which is principally due 
to the decline in the credit of the Republic, the dividend 
is at the rate of 2} per cent. only, as compared with 
3% per cent. a year ago. 


One satisfactory feature of the markets is the firm- 
ness of international securities, which indicates that 
Paris has not adopted the pessimistic view of the imme- 
diate future which unfortunately prevails here. It 
may be noted that Japanese securities, for example, 
maintain a firm front, and in this connexion it is 
worthy of mention that the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
which operates in close relationship with the Japanese 
Government, has been able to present a very favourable 
report for the half-year to 30 June. The gross profits 
for the period amount to no less than 21,089,243 yen, 
out of which the payment of a dividend at the rate of 
12 per cent. absorbs only 1,800,000 yen. 

Consols (Thursday’s closing) 723-723 for money and 
7218-7218 for the November account, a rise of 
$ on the week. 

Bank rate 5 per cent. (increased from 4} per cent. 
2 October). 


INSURANCE. 

LIVERPOOL AND Lonpon AND GLOBE LIFE OFFICE. 

A NEW participating class was opened by the 

directors of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe Insurance Company in 1875, business having 
previously been practically restricted to the granting of 
non-participating assurances and guaranteed bonus 
policies. Since that departure was made seven quin- 
quennial investigations have taken place, and on each 
occasion reversionary bonuses at the satisfactory rate 
of 35s. per cent. per annum were declared on 
the original sums assured under both whole-life and 
endowment assurance contracts. Profits were last 
divided as on 31 December 1908, when £213,968, 
inclusive of £7633 paid as interim bonus, was distri- 
buted among the with-profit policyholders, who since 
1888 had been entitled to nine-tenths of the declared 
divisible profits. At the date in question the valuation, 
which was made on unusually stringent principles, 
showed that a total profit of £516,858 had been 
realised during the five years, but this amount included 
4252,285 (£198,300 plus interest) brought forward 
from the 1903 investigation. Of this total profit 
#:80,760 was transferred to the members’ life profit 
account, and £222,130, including £15,187 undivided 
surplus in the participating class, was carried forward. 

The existence of a large reserve for contingencies— 
more than £200,000—may enable the company to 
maintain next spring its unbroken record in the matter 
of bonuses. If so, general satisfaction will be felt, as 
the immediate outlook is not altogether clear. In the 
case of this office it is, indeed, impossible to write 
with much approach to confidence, inasmuch as a sub- 
stantial sum may presently be required for depreciation, 
which is indicated by a rather low rate of interest earned 
on the life assurance fund. In the return made 
to the Board of Trade the average rate at which 
the fund was invested at the close of the year was 
stated to have been £3 12s. 2d. per cent. in 1904, 
£3 Its. od. in 1905, £3 12s. 11d. in 1906, £3 12s. gd. 
in 1907, and £3 14s. 1d. in 1908; while the late Mr. 
W. M. Monilaws (in ‘‘ Surplus Funds ’’) computed the 
rate earned throughout the 1904-8 quinquennium as 
43 10s. 10d. per cent. These rates were unquestion- 
ably lower than those generally ruling during the five 
years in question, and various conjectures as to the 
cause of this rather unfavourable showing have from 
time to time been made. 

According to the yearly revenue accounts a net sum 
of £143,577 was earned in 1908 on the Liverpool and 
London and Globe fund, which amounted to £3,837,502 
on 1 January and £3,716,554 on 31 December. Since 
then the total of the fund at the end of each year has 
been as follows: £3,748,437 in 1909, £3,858,578 in 
1910, £3,939,778 in 1911, and £4,014,481 in 1912; 
while the net interest received in those four years was 
£138,350, £140,431, £143,544, and £149,788 succes- 
sively. In other words, the operations of the com- 
pany during four-fifths of the current quinquennium 
resulted in an addition of £297,927 being made to 

(Continued on page 502.) 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


ESTD. A.D. 1717° 
RECONSTITUTED 1906. 


City Office : 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


MODERATE RATES. PERFECT SECURITY. 


BRITANNIC ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 


TWO IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


1. The Annual Reversionary Bonus in the ORDINARY BRANCH 
(Immediate Profit Class) has been increased to £1 12s. per cent. per 
annum. 
2. A Cash Bonus at the rate of £5 per cent. upon the Sums Assured 
under Industrial Branch Policies of 5 years’ duration and upwards 
which become claims by death or maturity during the year terminating 
8th March, 1914, oe in cases where additions have how been made under 


het of th Polic 
ee J. A. JEFFERSON, F.LA., 
Secretary. 


A PROFITABLE ASSURANCE. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION securing, in return for a Limited Number 
of Premiums, a Fixed Sum at Death, whenever it may happen, and a 


Large Guaranteed Bonus during Lifetime, 
together with valuable options and additional benefits, 
EXAMPLE.—Age 25. Sum Assured £500, ‘ 
Annual Premium (payable for 20 years only) - £23 16 8 
GUARANTEED RESULTS: 
(a) In case of death during the term, 
PROFIT varying from £182 to £484. 
(b) In case of survival, 
ULTIMATE PROFIT of £273, in addition 
to 20 years accumulated Bonuses, 


GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


Outer Orrick: ST. MILDRED'S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.O. 
Assets Exceed £10,500,000. 


uential Loss Followi 

FIRE ng 

F ersonal Accident & Disease, 

OF FICE, Workmen’s Compensation, 
LIMITED Domestic Servants, 


. Third Party & Drivers’ Risks, 
50, REGENT ST. W. Gar and Lift, 


LONDON. Fidelity Guarantee. 


“INSURANCES EFFECTED ON THE MOST FAVOURABLE TERMS, THE 
BUSINESS OF THIS OFFICE IS CONFINED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON APPLICATION. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


JOSEPH ‘A. ROONEY, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


£85,000,000. 


‘INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - 


P O Unuer Contract wis Government, 
& Mail & Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


Pleasure Cruises. 


SEA TRIPS by Mail Steamers, 8,000 to 13,000 tons, 
Every FRIDAY — TILBURY 


GIBRALTAR on MARSEILLES. 
First. 


MARSEMLES 216 10 O £11 11 0 
or further information at as below. 


P & O Offices London. 


SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


U N I 0 N- ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 
CASTLE weexty tr AFRICA 


LI N E. ira and Canaries 


MONTHLY for E EAST AFRICA 


For further information apply to 3 ond Fenchurch 
Street, London. West End Agency : Txuos. Cook & Son, 125 Mall, S.W. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


in making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


£100,000,000. | 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE’S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAYINGS, AND AUTOGRAPHS 


on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephoue : Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen London. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 

GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and G 1 Advertising. 

Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 
INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. — TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 


MANny BusINESsS PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY MANSIONS, 

FarM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER-INSURED. THE 

PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVERLOOKED AND THE 
NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the kingdom. 
Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


BRITISH, 


Advice 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDA‘ REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 


Cheques and Money Oraers should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW the Publisher would be giad to be intormed 
immediately. 
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the main assurance fund and of 46211 to the amount 
of interest earned thereon. No marked change in the 
yield of the investments had therefore occurred, and 
in this one respect the condition of the life account 
still left room for improvement. 

Patrons of the life office—they have greatly increased 
in number of late—have, however, several strong 
points in their favour, and they may confidently expect 
to receive liberal bonuses, even should the depreciation 
of investments cause them one partial disappointment, 
either now or hereafter. In the matter of actuarial 
methods the Liverpool and London and Globe has 
always been a leader, and the last investigation left 
little or nothing to be desired. In the case of the 
assurances only 22 per cent. future interest was 
assumed, but as a valuation made at that low rate of 
interest by modern mortality tables results in the 
margin of loading reserved for future expenses and 
profits being small, the net premiums taken credit for 
were calculated at 3 per cent. The adoption of this 
course, called for in all cases where a lower rate than 
3 per cent. is used, adds materially to the stringency 
of a valuation, and it resulted in 1908 in 22.3 per cent. 
of the participating premiums being reserved for the 
purposes indicated. In the guaranteed bonus class 
provision for future bonuses is made by treating them 
as increasing assurances at fixed rates of premium, 
and future expenses have consequently only to be con- 
sidered. In their case 12 per cent. was reserved, and 
in the non-bonus class the reserve was equal to 10.56 
per cent. These reserves were evidently ample, in 
view of the total charge for management being limited 
to 10 per cent. of the gross premiums received by the 
office after deduction of re-assurance premiums. 
Through the course selected by the actuary useful 
profits must accrue from premium loadings saved, and 
the low rate of interest employed in valuing the assur- 
ances further ensures constant substantial additions 
to the bonus fund. 

Mortality profits necessarily fluctuate widely from 
year to year, but the tables used by the company are 
undoubtedly reliable, and in the case of a rapidly grow- 
ing business—the participating class ranks as such— 
must produce large profits from suspended mortality, 
provided the lives for assurance are selected with due 
care, as they undoubtedly are by this office. Only two 
problems of serious importance are, as a matter of 
fact, likely to present themselves when the amount 
of the bonus has to be decided. Depreciation may 
have to be provided for, although a sum of £193,515 
—applicable to the business as a whole—was in the 
suspense account on 31 December last, and it is just 
possible that the publication of new annuity tables 
by the Government may induce the directors, under 
the advice of their actuary, toplace a somewhat higher 
value on the commitments to annuitants. Apart from 
these two possibilities the maintenance of the bonus 
seems to be assured. 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all kindred ailments are speedily cured by 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


ye ask for and Medicine. 
sk ‘oa: | The Reliable Family 
onia GINAL and DIARRHEA and other bowel complaints 
ONLY GENUINE | py. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S Chlorodyne acts 
’ are eq marke in 
Collis Browne’s TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, and it effec- 
Of all Chemists, tacks of PALPITATION, 
2/9, 4/6 and HYSTERIA 


NERVES AND THE NERVOUS. 


PractTicAL HEALTH TALKS By A PuHysIcran. 


Att who suffer from ‘‘ nerves’’— a term which covers 
a multitude of ills—should find comfort and practical 
assistance in a book called ‘‘ Nerves and the Nervous,”’ 
which is written in non-technical language for the in- 
struction of the lay-reader. 

The author is Dr. Edwin Ash, who is well known as 
an authoritative writer on medical subjects. 

‘* Persons whose nervous systems are weakened,”’ he 
says, ‘‘ are frequently quick and intelligent beyond their 
fellows, entering into whatever they take up with the 
utmost zeal, but tiring quickly before they have gone 
very far with it.”’ 

Common SiGNs OF DisORDERED NERVES. 


A continued feeling of tiredness is, in fact, one of 
the commonest symptoms of nerve weakness. ‘‘ Those 
who are fit and well,’’ savs the writer, ‘‘ find it difficult 
to imagine the condition of a person who is never able 
to feel fresh, but is continually weighed down by that 
terrible feeling of slackness which betokens that his 
nerve energy is at a low ebb.”’ 

Hundreds of nervous people,’’ says the author, 
‘are continually taking strong so-called nerve tonics 
without deriving any permanent benefit from them. 
Thus, after persevering with such medicines, they begin 
to think that their case is hopeless, and that they will 
never recover their health, energy, and lost tranquillity 
of life.”’ 

Among the measures recommended are electricity, 
massage, and psychotherapy—that is, mental treatment 
by means of ‘‘ suggestion,”’ etc. 

But, as the author points out, the first stage in all 
such methods must be ‘‘ a course of nutritive treatment 
directed to building up the weakened body, improving 
the blood, and restoring the debilitated nerve-centres.”’ 

The difficulty has hitherto been to devise a ‘‘ course 
of nutritive treatment’’ which should fulfil these con- 
ditions. Within the past few years, however, the 
resources of modern chemistry have been invoked with 
triumphant success. We have now a preparation in 
powder form which has completely revolutionised the 
nutritive treatment of nervous diseases. This prepara- 
tion is known as Sanatogen, and it is now invariably 
prescribed for all cases of nerve weakness because 
experience has shown that it may be relied on, in Sir 
Gilbert Parker’s words, for ‘‘ feeding the nerves, in- 
creasing the energy, and giving fresh vigour to the 
overworked body and mind.’’ 

In Sanatogen it has been found possible for the first 
time to combine with pure proteid material a principal 
ingredient of the nerve-cells themselves. The result is 
that, by the regular use of Sanatogen, nerve energy is 
actually restored in a normal physiological manner. 

No matter what his experience may have been with 
‘tonics’’, the most debilitated nerve patient, we are 
assured, may take Sanatogen with the certainty of 
gaining real benefit, and with no risk of untoward 
effects. 

THE INTERNATIONAL MEpICcAL CONGRESS. 


No preparation has ever been so highly honoured by 
the medical profession as Sanatogen. More than 
eighteen thousand practising physicians have given 
signed testimony to the preparation, and amongst them 
are many of the greatest specialists in Europe. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Sanatogen was the only 
nutrient selected to receive the Grand Prix—the highest 
possible award—at the International Medical Congress 
which was held in London last August, and which un- 
doubtedly embodied the highest medical and scientific 
opinion in the world. 

Anyone desiring further information about Sanatogen 
should write to A. Wulfing and Co., 12 Chenies Street, 
London, W.C., who will, if this paper is mentioned, 
send an interesting Booklet on the subject and also a 
Trial Supply of Sanatogen, without any charge. 
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CITY OF ST. PETERSBURG 
LOAN OF 1913, 


CAPITAL OF THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 
FOR £2,300,000, 
Or 21,735,000 Roubles, or 57,960,000 Frances, or £46,920,000 Marks, 
OF WHICH £1,200,000 HAS BEEN TAKEN FIRM. 
Part of an Authorised issue of Roubles 66,500,000, equivalent in 
Sterling £7,087,037 Os. 7d. 


The Loan is created by virtue of a Rezolution of the Manicipal Council, and is 
authorised by the Imperial Government of Russia, 


£93 15s. 


PRICE OF ISSUE 


The Loan is redeemable at par in 67 years from 15th January, 1915, by annual 


STATE OF BAHIA (UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL) 
5 per cent. Gold Loan of 1913. Issue of £1,000,000, 


Notice is hereby given that the Definitive Bonds will be ready for 
delivery on and after MONDAY next, the 20th instant, in exch 
for the Provisional Scrip, at LLOYDS BANK, LIMITE 
72 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


By Order, 
City Safe Deposit and Agency Company, Limited. 
Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
18th October, 1913. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


drawings on 14th October of each year, for Payment on the following 15th January, | 


commencing on 14th October, 1914, or by purchase in the market. The Munici- 
pow reserves to itself the right, on or after 14th April, 1924, to increase the draw- 
ings or to redeem the whule Loan at par on giving three months’ notice. 

The Bonds will be f1ee, both as to priucipal and interest, from all present and 
futare taxes of the City or of the Imperial Government of Russia, They will be to 
bearer. in denominations of £1,0L0, ££00, £100 and £20, or their re KS in 
Roubles, Francs, and Marks at the exchanges of Rs. 9.45, Fes. 25.20 and M. 
per £ respectively. 

Principal aod interest will be payable in sterling in London, at the Offices of 
Mesers. Boulton Bros, &°Co.. 39 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., or at the holder's 
option in Russia, France, and ney at the above rates of exchange. 


LLOYDS BANK LiMITED, 
THE BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
AND 
Messrs. BOULTON BROS. & CO. 
ARE AUTHORISED BY THE 
RUSSIAN AND ENGLISH BANK, ST. PETERSBURG, 

to receive applications at the price of £93 15s. for every £100 nominal capital, pay- 
able as follows :-— 

For £100 Bond. 


£10 Os. on Application. 
£23 15s. ,, Allotment. 
12th November, 1913. 


For £20 Bond. 
£2 Os. on Application. 
£4 15s, ,, Allotment. 
£6 0s. ,, 12th November, 1913, 


” 


£15 Os. ,, 12th December, 1913. £3 Os. ,, 12th December, 1913. 
£15 Os. ,, 12th February, 1914. £3 Os. ,, 12th February, 1914. 
£93 15s, £18 15s. 


Payment in full may be made on allotment, or on and subsequent instalment 
date. under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per ann 

The interest is payable half-yearly on 14th April and 4d 14th October. 

Instalmeuts carry interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum from the dates. 
of payment, and Scrip Certificates will be issued in du course in exchange for the 
duly receipted Allotment Letters, aud will bear a coupon of £1 12s. 4d. per £100, 
payable on 14th April, 1914. 


Scrip Certificates will be exchangeable in due course for Definitive Bonds at the 


Offices of Messrs. Boulton Bros. & Co., 39 Old Broad Street, E.C. The Bonds will 
have half-yearly Coupons attached, payable on 14th April and 14th October in each 
year. The first full balf-yearly Coupon wiil be payable on 14th Ovtober, 1914. 

The money is required for Tramway extension, the building of bridges, and 
various Municipal improvements. 

The following omcial statistics have been furnished, the roubles having been 
converted into pounds sterling at the rate of Rs. 94.50 per rf 

According to the cnsus of 1908, the population was 1,778, 000, and on January Ist, 
1912. was 1 990.000. 

The total umount of Internal and External Loans of the City on lst January, 
1913, was Rs. 89,112,887 = £9,429,¥35. 

The present joan rank~ pari passu with the existing loans. 

The Revenue of the City for the year 1912 was Rs, 43,597, 621 = £4,613,505, and 
the amount required during the current year to meet the paymeut of interest and 
redemption in res ect of all outstanding loans, excluding the present issue, is 
about Rs, 4,653 543= £492,438. 

The Revenue of the City during the last four years has been as follows :— 


1909 Rs. 34,406.248 = £3,000 078 

1910 os Rs. 37,353,056 = #3 952,704 

43,597,621 = £4,613, 505 

Estimated for 1913 about 44,325, 113° = £4,690,489 


The Assets and Liabilities of the City at 1st January, 1913, were as follows :— 
ASsETS. 


7,902,546=£ 836: 
Rs. 11,044,437=£ 1.168 


Cash in hand and with Bankers .., ons = 


Municipal Assets, Freehold Land, 4 . Rs. 231,644.251=£24,512,619 

Movable Assets om ine . Rs. 24,636814=£ 2,607,070 

Sundry Debtors . Rs. 11.346,118=£ 1.200647 

Municipal Works... Rs. 75971.487=£ 8,039,311 
Rs. 362,545,653 = £38,364,619 

Loans Rs, £ 9,429,935 

Coupons. and drawn Bonds not ‘Presented for 

payment .. wae Rs. 

Deposits, ete... .. Rs. 6,643,217 

Surp! s of Assets over Liabilities Rs. 252,460,545 = 226 


Rs. 362,545,653 = £38,364,619 


Under the Imperial Decree undrawn Bonds of this issue will be accepted as 
Security on orders and deliveries and other contracts with the Town Boards of St. 
Petersburg at their nominal value, and also as Security on orders and deliveries for 
the Imperial Government in virtue of Art. 77 of Regulations on Government Con- 
tracts and Deliveries. 

Applica*ions should be made on the form provided and forwarded to — of the 
Bankers, with a deposit of £10 per cent. on the nom ‘nal amount applied for. 

If no allotment is made. the deposit will be returned in fuli, and in the ¢ event of 

& partial allotmeut, the balance of the deposit will be applied towards the paymeut 
of the amount due on allotment. 

Failure to pay any instalment when due will render the allotment and all previous 
payments liable to forfeiture. 

Brokerage of } per cent. will be paid in respect of applications bearing Brokers’ 


ps. 

Application for a Special Settlement and Quotation will in due course be made 
to the Committee of the London Stock Exchange. 

A certifie! translatioa of the Keaolution of tue pistes Council authorising the 
Present issue can be seen at the Offices of Messrs. Dawes & Sons, 2 Birchin Lane, 
E.O., during the usual business hours on any day while the List is open. 

Prospectuses and Application forms may b: obtained from :—Mesers. BOULTON 
Bros. & Oo., 39 Old Broad Street, LLoyp3 Bank Limrrep, Lombard Street, 
E.., and Branches, THE BAyK OF SCOTLAND 30 Bishopsgate E.0. and Branches, 

20th October, 1913. 


will SELL_by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington St 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY October 21, at 1 o'clock precisely, COIN NS 
MEDALS, comprising Greek Silver Coins, the property of a Gentleman ; various 
small properties, an Coins in Gold and 
te pattern bi » 1630, pattern five pound piece, 1839, by Wyon, 
umismatic 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY FORMED BY THE LATE JAMES MILLS, ESQ., e 
FORMERLY OF WAVERTREE, LIVERPOOL. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, October 22, and Two Following Days, at 
x o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY formed by the late AMES M MILLS , Esq. 
formerly of Wavertree, Liverpool, including Standard Works in Engligh and 
Foreign Literature; Books on Art ; Archeology and Antiquarian subjects ; Greek 
Latin Classics ; Books Illustrated by the best modern artists ; odern Books 
with fine Paintings on the fore-edges ; Publications of the Kelmscott and other 
Private Presses; Prayer Books and other Liturgical Works; Books Extra» 
Illustrated, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


ExeEcuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WoRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Books, OLp Lacg, Furs, MusicaAL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS, 

KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 


Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 


— in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 


Estate and Legacy Duties. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, N.W. 
Principal: MISS M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
ECTURES are given for all EXAMINATIONS of the 
UNIVERSITY of f LONDON Arts, Science and Preliminary Medicine. 
Extensive LABORATORIES and MUSEUMS are available for the study of 


SCIENCE subjects, 
There are special courses of Sree TIveC INSTRUCTION in HYGIENE 


and in HORTICULTURAL BOTA 
CHOOL. is a SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT and an ART 


Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 

CHOICE of SCHOOLS and TUTORS GRATIS.— 
A Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools and of 
Army, Civil Service, and University Tutors sent (free of charge) 
on receipt of details by Powell, Smith and Fawcett, School 
Agents (Est. 1833), 34 Bedford St., Strand. Tel. 7021 Gerrard, 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 


Tee President and Council of the Royal Academy are prepared to 
receive applications for the post of Secretary. Candidates must 
between 30 and 45 years of age and gentlemen of good literary 
pd competent for the ita of official business, with a know- 
ledge of French and possibly German and Italian. Full particulars of 
the duties and salary of the office can be obtained on application at the 
office of the Registrar of the Royal Academy, Burlington House, W. 
Applications must be accompanied by not more than three written 
testimonials, and forwarded to the Keeper of the Royal Academy not 
later than November 8th. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘*‘ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


XTRA POCKET MONEY.— Sell your discarded Trinkets, Gold, Je 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, or other Valua! 


remember that you get, get, by rewrn, best value offered b: FRASERS. the 
well known and most ble house. eteeeee, Capi Counties Bank.— 
FRASERS Upswich), Led, Goldsmiths, Desk 77 Princes Street, Ipswich. 
| Established 1833. 
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= 
Pastimes 
in Times Past. 


C. PAUL MONCKTON. 
6/- net, Postage 44. 


Contents: 


I. THe History oF ‘ BRIDGE.” 

Il. THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF CHESS. 
III. LitTLE-KNOWN SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
IV. 

V. THE Earty DEVELOPMENT OF FOOTBALL. 
VI. Tue History oF BOWLS AND SKITTLES 
VII. CRICKET OR STOOL-BALL. 

VIII. Go.r. 

IX. THE IDENTITY OF CHESS AND PLAYING CARDS. — 

X. Pime or Lawn TENNIS. 

XI. THE History OF PLAYING CARDS. 

XII. BILLIARDS AND CROQUET. 


List of Fulf-Page Iffustrations: 
THe PAMPHLET—"‘ BERSERK’? CHESSMAN— 
“*Cocx THrowinc BowLs IN THE OLDEN Days”’ 
—‘'CreaG’’: CRICKET IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 
—GOLF IN THE Low CouNTRIES—A TYPE OF SKITTLES 
—THE EIGHT oF *‘ MEN.” 


Order through your Bookseller or direct 
from the Publishers: 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO,., LTD., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Three Standard Books on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That Saturday’ Briage”’ is the ackhnowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDCE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 

That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 
certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is 
unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 1s. net. 
(Postage 13d.) 


There are many players who, while familiar 
with the general principles of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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If you would understand the true bearing of? the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE. 


By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ”:— 


‘‘Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.” 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 44d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


1s. net. is. 1d. post free. 


POOR LAW REFORM 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME 


EXPLAINED BY 


JOHN W. HILLS, M.P. 


AND 


MAURICE WOODS 


With an Introduction by THE RIGHT HON. 


F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. 


The Times says :—‘‘ A miracle of condensation.” 

The Standard in a \eading article says :—‘‘ The importance of this 
little volume of some sixty pages must not be measured by its modest 
dimensions. . . . It will serve to bring to a focus a question of 
increasing gravity upon which it is most desirable that there should be 
a practical agreement among members of the Unionist party.” 

The Observer says:—‘‘There are no votes to be reaped by a searching 
study of the Poor Law; it is an arduous and unromantic pursuit, of 
which the only reward for those who engage in it is a deeperand truer 
capacity for statesmanship when the time comes for turning their 
erudition to practical account. But it is upon the leaven of this patient 
research and thought that the Party’s future depends far more than 
upon the more showy and dramatic qualities that may exist within it, 
and for that reason we must pay a very sincere tribute of thanks to 
the dozen members of Parliament who have been engaged in hammering. 
out a Poor Law policy.” 

The Sussex Daily News describes the scheme as “a sincere con- 
tribution to a great problem.” 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from the Office : 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per volume. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S WORKS. 8 vols. 


Poems. 3 vols. | Essays in Series. 
Essays in Criticism. Second Series. | American Discourses. 
Letters, 1848-1888. Collected and Arranged by G. RUSSELL. 2 vols. 


A MEMOIR OF JANE AUSTEN. By her Nephew, 
J. E. AUSTEN LEIGH. To which is added “ # aed Susan,” and Fragments 
of two other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN 


THE HOLY BIBLE. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
Introduction by J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. 


Vol. II. Deuteronomy—2 Samuel. 
Vol. IIL. 1 Kings—Esther. 

Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon, 
Vol. _V. Isaiah—Lamentations. 
Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi, 

Vol. VII. Matthew John. 

Vol. VIII. Aets—Revelations. 


*,* The text is that of the Authorised Version. 


ESSAYS BY GEORGE BRIMLEY. Third Edition. 


CALDERON. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 
lated. By EDWARD FITZGERALD. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. Edited by A. 


W. POLLARD. 2 vols. 
DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


Collected Edition. 9 vols. 

Miseellaneous Essays. | 

St. Anselm. Bacon. penser. 

The Oxford Movement. Twelve eae 1833-1845. 

The Beginning of the Middle Ages. (Included in this series by permission 
of Messrs. Longmans & Co. 

Oceasional Papers. Selected from the Guardian, the Times, and the 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF DEAN CHURCH. Edited by 


his Daughter, MARY C. CHURCH. 
K, 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS BY THE LATE W. 
CLIFFORD, F.R.S. Edited by the late Sir LESLIE STEPHEN and Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK. Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


SELECT LETTERS OF WILLIAM COWPER. With 
Introductory Memoir and Notes by J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


In 2 vols. 


EMERSON’S COLLECTED WORKS. 6 vols. With 
Introduction by JOHN MORLEY. 
Miseellanies. Essays. | Poems. 


| 
English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude. 
Letters and Social Aims. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD, Edited by 


W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 2 vols. 


LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD TO FANNY 


KEMBLE, 1871-1883, Edited by W. A. WRIGHT. 


MORE LETTERS OF EDWARD FITZGERALD. Edited 


by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, 


PAUSANIAS AND OTHER GREEK SKETCHES. By 


J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L. 
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